A LONG COOL DAY IN HELL 


Lily Star Clarke is a veritable Little Snow¬ 
drop, as innocently sweet as can be. Yet it was 
she who ran down Louie Cagliaro and broke 
the story that killed him. And she it is who 
now sets out to crack the mystery of the re¬ 
luctant millionaire, E. Vere Reeve. For years 
this enigmatic figure has lived as a recluse, 
protected from Press and public by the most 
efficient security systems human ingenuity can 
devise. Nobody knows the secret of his 
millions; nobody knows anything about his 
personality or habits. Few have even seen him. 

Lily Star Clarke has a limpid candour 

which tempts people to confide in her, and, 

armed with only this and her own transparent 

beauty, she takes up the millionaire’s fantastic 
trail. 
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D ISINFECTED like an open drain, combed severe, 
buttered bloodless as the current vogue insisted that 
she be — a study in fastidiousness if you overlooked the 
jetsam of cosmetic making a tidemark near the collar of 
her costly costume - Zelda Margate came into Tom 
Wetherhogg’s office with a tinkling of bracelet charms 
and a snapping of sharp heels, simply to ask, ‘Jumbo, 
what’s new?’ 

The elderly man raised his head without haste. All 
things considered, Jumbo was not a bad nickname for 
him. He had a tremendous air of having never been 
young. He was huge and portentous, very grave and 
ruminative and slovenly in dull loose slate-gj’ey flannel. 
One could not look at him without thinking of some 
scarred, splintered old tusker trained to let babies ride 
on his neck. Good, good, he had the skin of a pachyderm. 
Goad-resistant, he could take stabs in the back which 
might cripple ordinary men. His memory went back to 
just a trifle before your time-just like an elephant’s. 
And like an elephant he did not walk, but he lumbered. 
Yet if this man chose not to move he was best left alone; 
and if he had a mind to shift, better obstruct Gravity 
than Protocol, with Jumbo. A kind man, a patient man, 
a comfortable man to be with, he was still a man of 
power. \ 

Mark you, not officially so. Although his name was N at 
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the masthead he was in effect nothing more than Copy 
Chief at The Memo - a cry, a far cry down from his 
ancient eminence as King of the Re-Write Men. All the 
same, brilliant newcomers had been caught catching his 
incurious glance, his tremendous glance so stuffed with 
scorn - and found themselves lost for words. 

It is not really remarkable that in this formidable 
man Zelda Margate inspired something like dread. 
Something like terror. By the same token real elephants 
seem to be afraid of little frantic dogs. Men who know 
elephants can tell you that this is not fear, but the 
decent revolt of intelligence assailed by blind rancour, 
and the effluvium of it which is the stink of panic. 

As a bitch is aware that she gives out an effluvium like 
a rocket, and is mysteriously driven away from it, so it 
was enough for Zelda to know that she was leading poor 
Jumbo into some complex of distress. 

She had a deadly voice, without intonation or inflec¬ 
tion or pity-a loose voice, a breathy voice that came 
inwards and tasted itself as it rolled itself around her fat 
tongue before it swallowed itself. Then it would be a 
borborygmic voice, making bubbles across crossed legs. 

He said, ‘Ah, Zelda. Go away, go away - I’m busy. I’m 
thinking.’ 

‘Thinking? Jumbo, didn’t you know the gestation 
time of an elephant is twenty months. What are you, 
nineteen months gone? As it happens I know a lot about 
elephants. They want me to digest that Frenchman’s 
book — and oh, my God, the things a girl never gets to 
know! God’s teeth, Frenchmen certainly get around 1 
An elephant skin weighs a ton. His liver is more than 
two hundred pounds, his skull six hundred pounds, and 
he can drink fifty gallons at a sitting. But he pees fifteen 
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gallons and craps three hundred pounds at one go, 
which must be a help. No, a help, eh?' 

Jumbo Wetherhogg looked up from the long galleys 
on his desk and said, ‘Help? Put me down for five. What 
were you saying?’ 

Zelda knew that he had heard every word. She went 
on with a bitter clarity, ‘An elephant’s sinuses stink. His 
brain weighs one thousandth of his total weight. Never 
mind. I've got news for you; his Member weighs seventy 
pounds.’ 

‘Eh? Eh? Member of where? Member of what? 
Seventy pounds? I have no time.' 

‘Seventy pounds limp, mind you. Engorged nobody 
knows.' 

‘Stick it on the spike, pin it up.’ 

‘When an elephant comes—’ 

‘Yes, can spring be far behind? Dead and bled . . . 
Hey, George, Member weighs seventy pounds. On the 
spike, on the spike . . .’ 

Zelda Margate said, ‘This might interest Little Snow¬ 
drop?' 

Here the point of the ankus went right home. Wether¬ 
hogg was goaded. He looked straight at Zelda Margate 
and said, ‘Now you leave that child alone. Go away.' 

Zelda said, giggling, ‘Child? Why, when I was her 
age—’ 

Without warmth Jumbo said, ‘Eh? Ah, ah, yes, yes. 
When you were her age you were looking haggard at the 
calendar every fifth week and calculating which of your 
friends it was most expedient to put the bite on for an 
abortion. Well, well, let us forget what is thirty years 
dead/That's the last of your worries, Zelda. You would 
be surprised to what an inwardness I know you. 
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Woman, I know you to the backbone. I know you like a 
stale story. You are a bore. 

‘I want you to correct me, if you please, if I am wrong. 
Zelda, I stand to be corrected. When you were four¬ 
teen you knew all the answers. The first determined pass 
anybody ever shoved at you, you caught and took. Why? 
Because you had made such a business of knowing that 
every answer was Yes, you were ashamed to say No. 

‘Don’t interrupt. You didn’t like it much; but being 
in the know how dared you admit this? Was it in a car? 
You got cramp in the hip. In the country, perhaps? 
Crushed spiders under your pant?. Dormice. Now you 
shut up, because I am here to tell you that since this 
bloody spidery business you never felt anything, never 
learned anything. All that you have to call an immortal 
soul is in elastic between your navel and your messy 
hips. Ipso facto, you are false. God strike me blind - who 
cares what you did when you were anybody’s age? Who 
cares what you are? Who cares what you do, or say? You 
are nothing.’ 

All Zelda Margate could say was, ‘Good God! ’ 

Now the old man's eyes were bright with the fever- 
light of the embattled leader-writer; he had in his 
mouth the healthy bite of good old-fashioned invective 
- full-bodied stuff with a kick and a tang such as was 
passed current when men were men and damned the 
consequences. He told himself, I am not talking to a lady 
-1 address a Generation. Then he took a deep breath 
and continued, ‘I tell you again, leave that child alone. 
Zelda, she is not your sort. She is sound as an apple. 
That’s why you want to bite into her, eh? Not for what 
good she may do you, but to make toothmarks. Aha, I 
have you there, have I? Don’t gape, woman - the paint 
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is falling off your face in flakes like by God plaster off 
a wall! 

‘Oh, God save us from your wormy generation of 
slack-mouthed finger-sniffers that hates the True and the 
Beautiful! Filthy beast — if your instinct told you the 
child was corruptible you'd like her so much the better 
for being lovely. Which you never were. Oh, what a 
vicarious joy-ride down and down and down for you at 
rock-bottom to look up the skirts of! However, she is 
healthy, and that gripes you, does it not? You cannot see 
her curves without thinking of things like whips and 
pincers, can you? I defy argument — can you see her 
face without imagining finishing touches, lines of self¬ 
torment and fear? 

‘Now, she hasn’t the right to be so much in one whole 
piece — that’s what you think, don't you? A ‘Square’. 
Yes, because she sleeps alone between clean sheets 
instead of snoring sweaty under barbiturates upon a 
grey geographical map of fornication such as you drip? 
Unhappy woman, in all your muttering rabble of stereo¬ 
type beatniks. Little Snowdrop is the one and only com¬ 
plete Nonconformist!’ 

‘But—’ 

‘Oh no. No but. But nothing. Hands off that girl. 
Zelda, I take a long time to get mad; but when I do it 
takes me a long, long time to simmer down.’ 

What Tom Wetherhogg had said should have been 
uttered in a voice of thunder and emphasized with a 
pounding fist. But he had spoken gently, with a deadly 
distinctness. 

Zelda Margate found this indescribably frightening. 
She said, ‘I didn’t know this kid meant so God damn 
much to you, Jumbo.’ 
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He replied, ‘She is my granddaughter.' 

‘Well, so long as you enjoyed cutting off the strip you 
did just now . . said Zelda Margate. 

Jumbo said, ‘Strip? I owe you an apology -1 hadn’t 
started. You don't rate a job — I'd wash you clear away. 
Good God, does Hercules divert the Alpheus to rinse a 
bedpan?’ 

‘Anyway, I didn’t know you had a granddaughter.’ 

‘Adopted,’ said Jumbo. He looked at the inscribed 
watch they gave him when he left The Mercury-Dispatch 
- Tom Wetherhogg, A Great Newspaperman, From His 
Admiring Colleagues And Affectionate Friends, et 
cetera - to found the rambunctious little Upstate 
Trumpeter, whereby he lost his shirt. He said, ‘Since 
twenty minutes ago. Hurt her, hurt me. Hurt me, you 
get hurt. Now beat it.’ 

His exhilaration was subsiding, and the uneasiness he 
generally felt in Zelda Margate’s presence was coming 
back. It made him feel ill, and she knew it. Her cheeks, 
which had been pink with outrage, were clear pale again, 
now. She scratched his lapel with a noisy fingernail and, 
talking through her nose, said, ‘Hon, say more dirty 
things. That last time I nearly had a Moment of Truth. 
Say more.’ 

‘Get out of my office.’ 

‘Oh, I’m going. But I rather fancy I’ll be around 
when Little Snowdrop is looking for other ice to break, 
lover.’ 

Now Jumbo, having intended to say no more, was 
astonished to hear himself asking, ‘What do you mean 
by that?’ 

Zelda Margate snarled, ‘A few minutes ago, I think, 
you were talking about Hercules and the Augean 
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stables. Oh, I love you, you old-timers, and your classical 
allusions 1 Well, to coin a phrase, I have news for you. 
Little Snowdrop came here on the strength of a flash in 
the pan in Baltimore. She was The Kid Who Got The 
Cagliaro Story. No? Why, a bit like Hercules going 
down to Hell and bringing back the three-headed dog, 
what? You see, my mythology is not a sealed book either. 
Now Jack Baber was trying to dream up some assign¬ 
ment worthy of such an infant prodigy as Snowdrop. 
Now look, I was only joking, but I said, "Jack darling, 
why don’t you send Little Snowdrop to get the Inside 
Story of E. Vere Reeve?” I couldn’t be serious — how 
could one? But oh dear me, Jack Baber went for it hook 
line and sinker — he nearly bit my friggin’ hand off. You 
know what that weak sister is when he decides to play 
Great Editor? It happens twice a year, when he makes it 
with his wife, or whosoever. This was one of them times. 
He sends for Snowdrop, and he makes like Gordon 
Bennett sending Stanley after Livingstone. "Young 
lady, find E. Vere Reeve, find E. Vere Reeve — bring me 
back his story, or don’t come back at all.” I thought all 
that Front Page stuff was vieux jeu, old hat, 1930 . . . 
Do say something cute, honeyball.' 

With a tolerably convincing air of blank abstraction 
Tom Wetherhogg muttered, ‘E. Vere Reeve? Inside 
Story? Good Lord, that joke was an old one when you 
were still soiling a cloth. It’s the left-handed monkey- 
wrench. It’s the can of striped paint. Oh, shut up! 
Babies don’t fall for it any more. E. Vere Reeve! Do go 
away. I really am busy.’ 

Zelda Margate said, ‘Wait and see,’ and left him. 

Alone, he ground his dead cigar under his heel and 
called for Mr Baber, the Associate Editor-in-Chief. 
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‘Jumbo?' 

‘Jack. What’s this crap? Who’s sending Little Snow¬ 
drop after E. Vere Reeve?’ 

‘I don’t see why not.' 

‘You don’t see why not? God damn it, Vere Reeve is 
sealed with seven seals, man I Why not? Because there 
is no earthly way of getting the Vere Reeve story. Look. 
There was Basil Zaharoff. Compared with Reeve, 
Zaharoff was a chatterbox. Garbo had a diarrhoea of 
words. Coolidge was a showman. Who knows where E. 
Vere Reeve is, anyway? He could be anywhere. Where 
Liz Taylor spends two million for publicity Vere Reeve 
spends six million for the reverse. Look here, I trailed 
Reeve for years, and I had strong contacts - and I never 
even got near him. Is it fair to this child? Jack, can’t you 
let her down lightly?’ 

‘She got that Cagliaro story, didn’t she?’ 

‘Chance in a million?’ 

‘Well, that’s something we’d better find out, hadn’t 
we? We didn’t take a chance hiring this kid just for 
library research, I mean, did we? We must find out 
what she has or hasn’t got, mustn't we? She may bring 
something fresh to the assignment, mayn’t she? “Do or 
die” is a pretty good motto for a young legman, isn’t it? 
I’d say this was the chance of a lifetime, wouldn't you?’ 

‘Oh all right. I was only inquiring since Zelda men¬ 
tioned it.' 

‘Oh, Zelda has a terrific hunch about Lily Star Clarke, 
doesn’t she?’ 

‘That’s nice.' 

‘Isn’t it?’ 

Meanwhile Zelda Margate, out of the office early for 
a protracted lunch, had stopped at a public telephone 
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booth to call E. Vere Reeve Associates. She reasoned 
sensibly: Left-handed monkey-wrench? If I were told to 
bring one back I'd get a wrench in a Five-and-Ten, get 
a label SPECIAL-LEFT HAND ONLY. Paste it on, 
and by God and by Jesus put in a tab for nine dollars 
and sixty-three cents. It never pays to underestimate. I 
was Snowdrop's age once upon a time, 10,000 years ago, 
and oh —/. 

She stretched a face tissue over the mouthpiece of the 
telephone, and spoke, ‘Vere Reeve Associates? Informa¬ 
tion? Get this down. No, no, never mind who’s calling. 
Get this down. A researcher from The Memo is out after 
E. Vere Reeve for a personal story. I am advising you to 
keep your eyes peeled for a young girl, a blonde girl in 
a black suit and tinted glasses. Pretty, pretty as hell, 
innocent and eager and sincere as the Devil. Always 
carries big black purse and an umbrella. You had better 
be taking this down. Her name is Miss Clarke - Lily 
Star Clarke. Now you warn whoever you tell such things 
about to alert whoever its business it is to keep a sharp 
lookout for that one. Repeat, Lily Star Clarke — the 
Baltimore girl who ran down Louie Cagliaro and broke 
the story and killed him. Get the word upstairs. The 
child is dangerous. That is all.’ 

Zelda Margate hung up and went on her way. 
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1 ATE that afternoon, as Jumbo was stretching him 
jself and muttering, ‘One day less between me and 
the worms,' his telephone rang. 

The voice of the girl they called Little Snowdrop 
came in low and clear. ‘Jumbo, if you can spare a few 
minutes I'd like to talk to you.’ 

‘A few hours if you like. Shoot.’ 

‘Not over the phone.' 

‘Oh-oh. Bad?’ 

‘No, queer.' She hastened to add, ‘I mean odd, sort of 
outrageous.’ 

‘What about the Van Suythen bar? It’s quiet there.’ 
‘Soon?’ 

‘I’m on my way there now. Is it money? Say so and I'll 
get some.' 

‘No, nothing like that. I won’t keep you long.' 

The five o'clock traffic had choked itself to a stand¬ 
still on Fifth Avenue and the sidewalks were clogged 
with pedestrians. Wetherhogg walked. It was astonish- 
ing, the speed at which that thick-legged, loose-hinged 

old fellow could travel when he put himself out to do 
so. 

Like other hard-mouthed, disenchanted men of his 
generation he was subjected to rare but debilitating 
attacks of gentle-heartedness; internal effusions of sweet 



sentiment, evidence of which he kept from his world 
somewhat as a fighter will swallow blood rather than let 
it be seen he has been made to shed it. He was at present 
secretly under the influence of a tenderness for Lily Star 
Clarke - a dispassionate affection which was at the same 
time curiously personal - a kind of exalted gratitude 
which found little expression in words or gestures. 
Jumbo’s hide was hard to pierce, either way; if you 
found it tough to get under, he found it tougher to get 
out of. A sense of lightness and comfort which he knew 
in her company told him that she liked him. If the child 
needed help now he was not at all displeased — provided 
that it was his help alone she stood in need of. 

He had looked askance at her, though, when she first 
came to The Memo three months previous. He said, 
‘What do you mean, you got the Louie Cagliaro story? 
Good God, the maternal milk is scarcely dry on your 
lips 1 * He never had liked women reporters; he posi¬ 
tively disliked them when they were young and pretty. 
Pruritus and vanity plus furore scribetidi equal pande¬ 
monium, he used to say; and A woman's place is in the 
home - preferably somebody else’s home. Of Lily Star 
Clarke he muttered that a teasing prude was the worst 
of the God damned lot; that she looked too chaste to be 
genuine; that the cloven sex never brought good luck to 
a shop or a ship, and God this one looked like trouble 
with a capital t. 

She said, ‘Well, I did get the Cagliaro story by 
luck and ignorance. But are you the Tom Wether- 
hogg?’ 

He was brusque. ‘Well?’ 

‘My father bound the whole file of your Upstate 
Trumpeter. I’ve read it through and through. I wanted 
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to write like that. I can't, but I wanted to. May I shake 
hands with you again?’ 

Jumbo said, ‘For this, I’m damned if I don’t offer you 
lunch.’ 

There was a limpid candour about the girl which 
quite won the heart of the burly old iconoclast hobbled 
to the copy desk. Later, while they were having lunch, 
she said, ‘I know I look too young. I always have looked 
too young. I always was too young - I was one of those 
Bright Children. It’s a curse. I was always in a class 
three years ahead of my age, and an embarrassment to 
everybody, especially myself. I never had anybody to 
talk to or play with. Then I grew up the way you see 
me.' 

He grumbled, ‘Not bad. Fair to middling.’ 

‘I am a fact I have to face,’ she said. ‘A walking clichd, 
embodied corn. I do everything but rhyme with June. 
My hair is the colour of honey, and there’s no getting 
away from it. If you are very educated you can say 
Hymettos honey, or Hybla honey, or honey of Aeaea. 
Blonde. My eyes actually are violet colour. My com¬ 
plexion really does remind people of peaches and cream. 
My teeth’ - she naively bared them - ‘really do look 
something like freshly peeled almonds. If there are any 
similes to suit me unconnected with groceries, I haven’t 
heard them. Sorry, include offal -1 have a kidney¬ 
shaped mouth.’ 

Jumbo's arid face rippled like a sand-dune in a breeze. 
He said, ‘A neat cast, that, if you are fishing for compli¬ 
ments.' 

She said, ‘No, I’m not. When I see myself I think of 
mink stoles, orchid corsages, spidery little dogs, gold 
latch-keys, “Will you excuse me while I change into 



something comfortable,” and black lace. I walk like a 
model. I can't help it. I took to fencing for exercise, and 
got one of these Postures.’ 

‘Fencing?’ 

‘I could have made the Olympics.’ 

Jumbo said, ‘Lady fencers aren’t popular. There’s 
something standoffish about fencing.’ 

‘I won prizes for dancing, too. The result seems to be 
an entirely misleading kind of wiggle. All these curves I 
grew never brought me anything but discomfort. I didn’t 
care to date with football players - we talked different 
languages. Assistant professors took me out once in a 
while. They keep trying to paw you between quotations 
from T. S. Eliot. One brushes them off, and then one 
gets hell in class. Yet theoretically there is practically 
nothing I don’t know about sex. When the other kids 
were still on Peter Rabbit I had already read Freud, and 
Stekel, and Casanova unexpurgated, and Boccaccio, 
illustrated. I told you, I was a precocious brat. My father 
was a doctor. He let me read what I liked. I don’t 
believe there's anything much wrong with me. I want 
you to like me. So I am a "dish”; I am fit to be ate up 
with a spoon, and I know it. Only I don’t have any 
appetite to be eaten up with a spoon. I never liked to 
pet, neck, smooch, woffle, guzzle, or whatever. No doubt 
a day will come when I will enjoy being sucked at like 
an orange somebody has stuck a lump of sugar into. The 
time just isn’t yet. I simply do not enjoy being fingered 
like a chicken. If I forced myself to let myself be made 
love to against my inclination I’d hang myself for a 
rapist. There is self-rape, isn’t there?’ 

Jumbo grunted, ‘Well, what’s all the emotion?’ 

‘My womanhood will take care of itself, I think.’ 



‘It looks all right.’ 

‘Mr Wetherhogg, I want to be a writer.' 

‘Well? You got the Cagliaro story, didn’t you?' 

‘I didn't know it wasn’t a serious assignment.” 

‘And was there none of the bastards in that Baltimore 

shop to tell you that catching Cagliaro was a standing 

joke, like a left-handed monkey-wrench, or spotted ink?' 

‘Well, they did give me a car and a driver . . 

Jumbo muttered into his coffee cup, ‘They did 

give her a car and a driver, good God I And she got 
Cagliaro.’ 


There is a breed of parasite indigenous to newspaper 
offices in great cities - the professional doer of favours, 
the relayer of hot gossip, the man who knows somebody 
who knows somebody who knows. He loves newspaper¬ 
men; has a superstitious belief in their status; revels in 
their appearance of being one jump ahead of tomorrow 
morning; and is jealous of his intimacy with them. He 
is part sneak and part errand boy, proud to be paid with 
passes to fights and ball games; hungry for Press badges 
and tickets that are worn in the hat-band. If you want 
to mail a letter with a Puerto Rican postmark, he knows 
a man in San Juan. He is close as phylloxera to the 
underworld grapevine. How he lives, God knows - you 
don’t. He can get things wholesale, all kinds of things. 
Do you want a fix? He knows a jazz trumpeter who 
knows a pusher. A bottle of whisky on Sunday morning? 
He has a cousin. Have you got a girl into trouble? He 
knows a hygienic character who disembarrasses film 
stars. Do you need a Christmas tree, a fake birth certifi¬ 
cate, somebody who will break a man’s leg for twenty 



dollars, some Spanish fly, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
a nice clean girl? Simply go to such-and such an address; 
say Joe sent you. Meeting him for the first time you are 
apt to say, ‘But this character might have walked right 
out of a story by Damon Runyon! ’ 

There is no might about it; he did. He is an artifact. 
Gordon MacKay slapped him together out of Broadway 
mud; Runyon synthesized him. 

The character who loitered about the Baltimore office 
in which Lily Star Clarke was serving her apprentice¬ 
ship was a protege of Peter Fenn, ‘the poor man’s 
Winchell\ a man of consequence, hugely syndicated; a 
jolly good fellow who dearly loved a joke. He kept for 
guests a chair with rubber legs, and was seldom without 
a contrivance that gave you electric shocks when you 
shook hands, or a couple of explosive cigars, or some 
such artifice to provoke mirth. Fenn called his follower 
Popgun Kelly, and made him dress in wide-striped suits 
and painted ties. For several weeks Fenn had been try¬ 
ing to make the girl lose her temper. She kept it. There 
is no zest to a practical joke unless your victim cries with 
rage and humiliation. So Fenn devoted considerable 
thought to a scheme whereby she must be brought to 
her knees. 

Now although Louie Cagliaro had been ‘wanted’ for 
only a year or so. the business of meeting him face to 
face and getting a story out of him had already gone flat 
and stale. I'he ingenious Fenn freshened it up for Little 
Snowdrop’s benefit. He elaborated it. First he made a 
number of telephone calls to various points within a 
radius of a hundred miles from Baltimore. Then he 
said to Popgun Kelly, ‘I’ve got a job for you. There’s 
this girl. I want to scare the pants off her. Here’s a list 



of joints you are to take her to. So you’ll miss a night’s 
sleep. Here’s fifty bucks for expenses, and keep the 
change.’ 

‘Whatever you say, Mr Fenn,’ said Popgun Kelly, 
whistling as he looked at the list. 

‘She wants to be a newspaperman, let her see life in 
the raw, you hear me? And don’t forget - you’re sup¬ 
posed to be taking her after Cagliaro.’ 

‘You’re the general, I’m the soldier - only I hear 
where Louie has gone to Sicily.’ 

‘That’s just where you’re wrong, Popgun. The Snow¬ 
drop is going to run Louie Cagliaro to earth in Machree’s 
pool-room. And what a story she’ll get! ’ 

‘Whatever you say, Mr Fenn.’ 

So Fenn saw to it that Lily Star Clarke, with Popgun 
Kelly as chauffeur, went out on a hot tip after the gang¬ 
land boss whose whereabouts nobody knew, but whom 
every right-thinking citizen was itching to see before the 
judges. For (if you believed all that was rumoured) there 
was scarcely an item in Criminal Law and Procedure for 
which the gangster could not directly or indirectly be 
held responsible in the past seven years. 

Carrying her large purse, heavy with notebooks, and 
her umbrella, and wearing the tinted glasses which she 
hoped lent her an air of gravity and responsibility, she 
took her place beside Popgun Kelly and they drove 
away. To do them justice, one or two older men in the 
office warned her that she was being set up to make a 
fool of herself. But this was her first decent assignment, 
she argued, and orders were orders. In fact, for all her 
earnestness she found it impossible to repress such 
gurglings of delight that even Popgun Kelly felt Fenn 
was going a little too far. 
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A detailed account of this cruel Odyssey would read 
like a wildly sordid novel somewhat in the style of 
Creatures That Once Were Men, only without percep¬ 
tible scheme — an essay in the picaresque, way out and 
way down. It would grow tedious and meaningless as a 
soldier's cursing over a dirty detail. Their first stop was 
in a wino’s cellar on the way to Washington. Popgun 
Kelly was terrified, for a fight was in progress. But she 
asked her questions of the proprietor, a legless man 
called Mokey. He answered her almost as Fenn had told 
him. Not quite. He hadn’t the heart. He even washed a 
glass and borrowed some tissues from her to wipe it with 
before offering a glass of sherry - which she drank with 
infinite grace. So in spite of his protesting, ‘Sister, we 
ain’t got all night,’ what could Popgun do but take a 
glass of the stuff himself? Then, following his list, they 
went to a place called The Swamp in Washington 
where, at her ease in a jungle of tramps that stank like 
a graveyard, she had a polite sip of Sneaky Pete, and 
conversed affably for three-quarters of an hour with the 
very offscourings of the universe, while Popgun found 
himself embraced by a crying woman known as Maggie 
the Boxcar. 

‘It is all human interest, isn’t it, Mr Kelly?’ the girl 
said when they came out. 

Scratching himself, Kelly said, ‘Yeah, but we ain’t 
looking for human interest — we are looking for Louie 
Cagliaro.’ 

‘Oh, it’s all part of the story.’ 

\ eah, but all you got to do is take a sniff and scram. 
\ ou was talking to some bum so he’s been in a turpen¬ 
tine camp. What’s a turpentine camp got to do with Mr 
Big?’ 



‘Let’s hurry, then. We’ve got dozens of inquiries to 
make yet.’ 

They took shortcuts. They crossed state lines. ‘I hope 
to Christ you’re over eighteen,’ Kelly said, once. ‘It 
could be it’s me Mr Fenn is having a joke with.’ 

‘Mr Fenn? What has that got to do with it? He’s 
always having jokes. We are going to find Cagliaro, 
aren’t we?’ 

‘Sure, sure. Yeah, sure,’ said Popgun Kelly. When 
they had been sixteen hours on the trail, he said, ‘Look, 
kid, I’m bushed. I can’t do it any more.’ 

‘I’ll drive. Where’s the next halt? . . . Honestly, I 
didn’t know rich gangsters frequented places like this.’ 

He groaned, ‘Oh, my God, Machree’s pool-room, like 
they said back there. It's in New Jersey, for Christ’s 
sakel ’ Then he fell asleep for a while. 

The owner of Machree’s had a sense of humour 
almost equal to that of Fenn. He said, in a dramatic 
whisper, ‘What, is it Louie Cagliaro you’re after? Why 
now, be damned if he didn't leave here less than ten 
minutes ago by the clock! You’ll find him at The Elite, 
less than forty miles right ahead on your left.’ 

Then Popgun Kelly's spirit broke, and he said to 
Little Snowdrop, ‘Kid, it was all a gag. Cagliaro ain’t 
in the country. I can't bear it any more. Enough is as 
good as a feast. Joke over. Period.' 

She turned to him with indignation. ‘I believe you’re 
deliberately trying to lead me off the trail! We are 
going to the Elite, do you hear?’ 

‘I can’t go in there. Machree’s kidding. They 
wouldn’t let me in, like I am. I’m all sweated up. And 
it ain’t a place for a nice girl, either ’ 

‘Were all those other places?’ 
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‘Lady,’ cried Popgun Kelly, ‘The Elite is a high-class 
whore house! ’ 

‘The Elite.’ 

It was painted white and decorated with bent-iron 
grilles. When she stopped the car there Popgun Kelly 
moaned, ‘I can’t go in. Not like this. The Duchess 
wouldn’t let me. For Christ’s sake leave me sleep five 
minutes in the car. You go ask. You’ll see it was all a 

gag • •/ 

So Little Snowdrop went in to The Elite, and asked 
to speak to the Duchess. The place had a scenty, close, 
high church atmosphere. The lady called the Duchess 
was tall and stately, prim in manner, blue-haired, and 
she carried a lorgnette. She looked at Little Snowdrop 
with eyes of ice and said one word, ‘Yes?’ 

‘I was told I might find Mr Louie Cagliaro here. May 
I have a word with him?’ 

‘Who sent you here, child?’ 

‘Mr Machree, from the pool-room.’ 

‘And how, for goodness gracious sake, came a child 
like you to Machree’s pool-room?’ 

‘Oh. we went there from Dora the Dike’s place. They 
sent us on there from Dirty Ernie’s.’ 

The brothel-keeper was aghast. She led Little Snow¬ 
drop into a Louis Quinze office, and in ten minutes had 
a pretty clear outline of her ride with Popgun Kelly. A 
Negress brought tea. The Duchess groaned, ‘And is it 
for this you study in college? I have daughters of my 
own. Is this the life they are preparing for? Mother of 
God, is it worth it?’ She lifted a telephone and dialled 
a number. Her voice changed completely as she said, 
‘Gimme Louie. This is the Duchess . . . Louie, you 
God damned bum, you no good son of a bitch, what the 
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hell do you mean, sending innocent girls on wild goose 
chases? You rati Listen, you bastard, I’m sending this 
girl to you and you’re going .to give her a nice story for 
her God damn paper . . . Don’t tell me you didn’t send 
no girl, you stinker. Yes, girl, innocent as a rosebud 
drenched in God damn dew. She’ll be along, you mind 
what I say now!' 

Then, to Lily Star Clarke, ‘There there, child, you 
shall have your story. I’ll send you home in a limousine. 
Now bear in mind you go to the Chesapeake Hotel in 
Baltimore and give them this—’ She scrawled a few 
words on a visiting-card. 

‘But the Chesapeake Hotel is just across the street 
from our office l' 

‘Well, wherever it is, you ride back like a lady, and 
fast. Let me catch you in a place like this again and I’ll 
break every bone in your body. Don’t think I can’t, 
either.' 

‘But Mr Kelly—’ 

‘Mr Kelly can go and f— himself. Pardon my 
language. You see what environment does to the 
vocabulary?' 
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T HE Chesapeake Hotel had a dusty and forbid¬ 
ding air of being more respectable than need be. 
There was something of the graveyard in its marble 
lobby, where widowed sofas of forgotten shapes and sizes 
lay supine, their melancholy bellies draped in violet 
velvet. Everywhere stood a fern or a palm tree. There 
was no bar - the Chesapeake would have none of that, 
being a family hotel - which may have been one of the 
reasons why the place was universally avoided, except 
by some puffy old fellows who looked like retired 
grocers. The desk marked ‘Reception' might as well 
have been labelled 'Rejection' — it was presided over by 
a broken Boris Karloff — the way that gentleman looked 
when he played skittles in Scarface. There was a news¬ 
paper-stand which had no newspapers, and a Coffee 
Shop presided over by a waitress with one tooth. The 
rates were ridiculously low. There were no vacancies at 
the Chesapeake. It was the kind of hotel to which you 
go and ask the manager to take your old-age pension in 
exchange for a place to claim you live in - that, and a 
clean sheet. 

Lily Star Clarke, conveyed there in an immense black 
Cadillac, was conducted into the lobby by her chauffeur. 
It surprised her, then, that she was led into the short- 
order kitchen at the back of the Coffee Shop, and 
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respectfully thrust into an elevator which took her up 
three floors. A solemn man in a dark suit was waiting 
as she stepped out into a fusty moonlight. He looked 
like George Raft. 

‘Excuse me, lady,’ he said, and began to fumble at 
her armpits. She struck him over the head with her 
umbrella. ‘Instructions,’ he said, with misery. 

‘Are you Mr Cagliaro?’ 

‘Walk in front of me, lady, until I tell you to turn. 
It’s my orders to frisk.' 

So, having passed through three interconnected 
suites, she came at last to where Louie Cagliaro was 
hiding. 

The most pernicious devil of all is boredom. I.t under¬ 
mines the morale of armies, it makes whores of good 
wives, it eats the soul. The wicked would not flee where 
no man pursueth, if he were not bored. The trembling 
of a leaf would not shake him, unless he were eaten by 
tedium. There is not a man in a million who can live 
twelve months on his own resources. Your outgoing 
spirit’s tendrils shrivel in the outer cold. An introvert 
dies faster in his inwardness. Nothing languishes or de¬ 
generates like a dictator in exile. 

Louie Cagliaro languished. 

He did not know what to do with himself. There is 
a kind of ultimate hell in which a player for huge stakes 
is damned to win, and win, and yet hang lost. Cagliaro 
loved to gamble; but, in his exile he had been com¬ 
pelled to give his opponents his own money to play 
against him with. And he was one of the three best 
poker players in America. He liked women, too - was 
said to be the most formidable fornicator in the hemi¬ 
sphere. But his Adjutant, a dead-eyed man, had fixed 
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him up with a girl not altogether of this world, whom 
a ship’s complement of sailors would have left hungry 
and bewildered. 

It is easy to talk of a man without responsibility who 
can command everything — but what does Tiberius do 
in the Blue Grotto? 

He comes out. 

So, having muttered, ‘Who the hell does she think she 
is? If it hadn’t of been for me she wouldn’t be where she 
is today/ when the Duchess called, Cagliaro showered 
and shaved, and put on a velvet smoking-jacket (he had 
eighty-three suits, and nobody to dress for) and ordered 
that the dame be showed up. When Lily Star Clarke 
came into his room, followed by his Adjutant, Louie 
Cagliaro said, ‘Lookit. Are you a voigin? Then stay that 
way. You remind me of my mother. What’s a girl like 
you doing in a jernt like dis? . . . My story? Listen, I’m 
here to give you my story; and honey. I’m here to 
tell you I’ll shoot the woiks when I’m good and ready. 
When I’m good and ready if you take them dark glasses 
off . . / 

The Adjutant said, ‘Louie, another time, huh?’ 

‘Who’s the general?’ 

‘You are, Louie,’ said the Adjutant. 

Lily Star Clarke observed that this man, at this point, 
exchanged significant glances with two other men 
who resembled, respectively, Paul Muni and Marlon 
Brando. A man in the background who looked like 
Edward G. Robinson heaved a deep sigh. Louie Cagliaro 
blurted out some fifteen hundred words of copy, which 
she took down in longhand. The man had gone mad. 
He was destroying himself — there was nothing left for 
him to enjoy but self-immolation. 
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She made him sign every page, and give her an auto¬ 
graphed photograph tom off a pistol permit. 

‘But tell nobody where I am, pie?’ he begged, as she 
left. ‘Where I am is in confidence, no?’ 

Here was one of the great impasses of literature: - 
The story was so big that Fenn dared not say it was a 
joke, and the editors dared not confirm it if he had said 
so. Popgun Kelly disappeared forever, for fear of Fenn. 
The Duchess had political protection in three states, not 
including Washington D.C.; hers was a cat-house with 
a coupe-file diplomatique; it was said that her Visitors’ 
Book was worth millions. Given access to it, you could 
have got the Duchess to make you Postmaster-General, 
or something. 

There remained Lily Star Clarke with her documen¬ 
tary evidence. Bribes could not move nor sighs melt this 
eccentric girl, once she had given her word not to say 
where she had met Cagliaro and got his dated auto¬ 
graphs. As for threats, they froze her. To her publisher’s 
threat to fire her she made a classic reply: ‘You may fire 
when you are ready, Mr Gridley.’ As it happened, the 
publisher’s name was Gridley. There was some talk of 
subpoena. 

Then Cagliaro was found dead in bed, the pinkish- 
grey of his brains closely matching the greyish-pink of 
his silk sheets. At this point Little Snowdrop, indignant, 
remembered the men who looked like George Raft, 
Edward G. Robinson, and Paul Muni. She described 
them with an almost clinical accuracy. She upset the 
apple-cart. It was not publicly as tremendous as the 
overthrow of Charlie Lucky, but the effects were as 
penetrative. 

The end result was that she left the paper in Balti- 
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more. But she had made herself a formidable reputa¬ 
tion. A reputation is something one must live up to - 
it is a cross to which you nail yourself. Lily Star Clarke 
was happy enough to be snapped up by The Memo. But 
Baber had sent her out, now, to raise the dead. 

Zelda Margate, in making her telephone call to E. 
Vere Reeve Associates, was confident that she had 
thrown up against this girl an insuperable obstacle. 

However, when Lily Star Clarke arrived at that 
sombre building and said to a receptionist, ‘May I please 
speak to Mr E. Vere Reeve?’ that young lady, turning 
upon her eyes of agate, said, ‘Miss Clarke?’ 

‘L. S. Clarke, that’s right.’ 

The receptionist said, ‘Oh. Oh yes. Miss Clarke. 
You’re to go right up, if you don’t mind, Miss Clarke.’ 

From one of the shadowy corners of the lobby - the 
place seemed to be made up of sheets of interconnected 
shadow or penumbra — a solid cube of shadow emerged 
in the form of a man in a charcoal uniform, armed with 
a blue pistol, and said, ‘If the lady will kindly step this 
way . . .’ 


Zelda Margate’s call had come in and had been duly 
transmitted. The girl at the switchboard wrote the data 
on a slip and gave it to a boy, who gave it to a girl who 
wore a black dress as a mortician wears a black glove. 
She gave the slip to a man with charcoal hair, who 
picked up a special phone and asked for Mr Hines. He 
said, ‘Now this is a bit too much!’ 

‘And what, exactly, is a bit too much?’ demanded a 
voice which seemed to come down miles of tortured 
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sinuses; and there stepped into view a thin, sideways¬ 
standing man of unsavoury aspect. He had a lavender 
complexion and a mouth of pig’s liver. Through this 
mouth he breathed over a wet cigarette, while his nose 
seemed, in its torment, to be thrusting out subsidiaries 
under his cheek-bones. The man was ageless and shape¬ 
less. Such hair as he had was like what you see on the 
head of a mummy - not curly, but dead in a convulsion, 
and practically without colour, like sand. His eyes were 
reminiscent of the story of the man who spat in the 
coffee. There was a sticky, tremulous impatience about 
his fingers, which were red and glossy and cylindrical. 
He reached out, fidgeting as if he was about to deal 
with half a file of papers instead of one chit. 

He looked, and spluttered, ‘When this young lady 
comes, she must be shown up immediately, and with no 
intermediary.’ He sounded dangerous, for all his liverish 
sloppiness. ‘Let this be understood. To the top. Up. 
Right?’ 

The charcoal man crackled, ‘Yes, Mr Hines.’ 

Mr Hines, as the man with the pig’s liver mouth 
called himself, went upstairs and, without ceremony, 
pushed his way into the Holy of Holies of that build¬ 
ing - the little place near the roof where E. Vere Reeve 
had his office. 

He was met there by one of those men of silence - an 
artificial Tom Wetherhogg-a soapstone elephant of a 
man. A massive man, nobly designed; only the Designer 
had not balanced his materials, and had left an arm 
unfinished. 

To this man Mr Hines said, ‘Mamlock, get ready to 
receive a woman from a magazine.’ 

He said this with a satisfied smirk. The other, Mam- 
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lock, turned a slow head and said, ‘Hines, are you out 
of your mind?’ 

‘No. No, my dear, I think not. I think definitely not. 
The girl who is coming here is probably the most dan¬ 
gerous woman in journalism.’ 

Mr Mamlock was controlled. He said, ‘I suppose you 
have a motive, Hines. You had better have a motive, 
Hines. Well?’ 

The catarrhal man continued, ‘You know what I have 
undertaken to do, and you know what you have under¬ 
taken to pay. Five per cent on five million. Quarter of 
a million. For this a fellow takes a risk. Now let me tell 
you something about this woman Clarke. She is smart 
as a whip, or she couldn’t have found Cagliaro. She's a 
bulldog bitch, or she could never have found Cagliaro. 
She must have the pluck of the devil, or, et cetera et 
cetera. What’s more she is honest, or she would have 
saved Cagliaro. If she had broken her word, he’d be 
where Luciano is.' 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well, Mamlock, I'll tell you how it is. If this Lily 
Clarke is on her way up here on this day of all God 
damned days, she is on to something.’ 

The soapstone man said, ‘Why should she be?’ 

‘Why should she not be? She caught Cagliaro, didn’t 
she?’ 

‘Hines, I do not give a damn for your common 
gangster.' 

‘Mamlock, I do not give a damn. Well?' 

‘Look, my dear fellow, you do not appreciate the mag¬ 
nitude of what is involved,’ said the unfinished man. 

The other said, ‘How wrong you are. I appreciate, but 
I do not give a damn. I will waste no time in discussion, 
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my friend. I am going simply to tell you: Lily Star 
Clarke is smart as a whip, and deadly dangerous. Cag- 
liaro would be alive but for her. Double deadly dan¬ 
gerous — she is honest. She could have had the business 
by the balls, only she wouldn’t split. She would have 
hung, that nut, with a tight mouth. I want that girl in 
hand. You hear me, Mamlock?’ 

‘I hear you, Hines, but I do not like your tone.' 

‘Heave it or sink it, leave it or drink it, like it or lump 
it - my tone is my tone. Brother, one does not walk in 
and out of an affair like this. I am Counsel in a Council 
of Desperation. I want that girl.’ 

‘A writer.’ 

Hines made paste of another cigarette, spluttering, ‘A 
writer is a writer for what? Glory? Not this one, for she 
has no pretension to write. Money? Money? Look here - 
what might she be paid for the story of the age, by the 
magazine of the century? Fifty thousand dollars? I 
double it. We offer her a hundred thousand dollars!' 

‘We?’ 

‘I mean, you.' 

Mamlock said, ‘I do not quite grasp your meaning.' 

‘I imagine not. You are a fool. I want this ruthless and 
unscrupulous girl with me. She can go where I may 
not - is that clear? She can carry confidence where I 
cannot — does this register? She is a woman, which I am 
not; she is liked where I am not — do you begin to under¬ 
stand, Mamlock?' 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you imagine, Mamlock, that she walked in off the 
street and picked Cagliaro up by sheer chance out of a 
population of two hundred million?’ 

‘I don’t say that.’ 
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‘It being assumed, then, that this girl acted with fore¬ 
thought in the case of Cagliaro — might we not postulate 
forethought triggered by inside information when this 
same girl comes after E. Vere Reeve at the very moment 
when he isn’t?’ 

‘Have the girl, then, Hines.’ 

‘Just so long as there’s no unnecessary discussion, 
Mamlock.’ 

But when Lily Star Clarke was conducted into the 
communicating office, and Mr Mamlock looked at her 
through a one-way spy-hole which was discreetly hidden 
behind an excellent reproduction of Bellini’s portrait 
of the Dodge Loredano, he exclaimed, ‘But good God, 
this is a child! ’ 

Hines replied, ‘So were you, once. So was I. I still am. 
There’s nothing more vicious, believe me.’ 

Mamlock said, ‘I have no alternative. Hines, I give 
up. The matter has to be in your hands from now on.’ 
So saying he left the office, walking wearily. 

Hines opened the other door. The girl said, ‘Mr E. 
Vere Reeve? My name is Clarke. How do you do?’ 

He said, ‘No. My name is Hines, and I am a detective. 
Won’t you come in?’ 

She came into the office. The door closed itself behind 
her with a kind of sigh, operated by some pneumatic 
device. 
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H E blinked at her with his unhappy eyes of phlegm- 
and-coffee. All at once this generally glib and 
confident man could find nothing to say that seemed 
to fit the occasion. He assumed an air of leering cogita¬ 
tion — kept up, this usually elicited conversational open¬ 
ings; and if you gave Hines a crack as fine as a hair he 
would be into it like a bedbug, and work out of it too. 
She, sensing this, and aware also of an ambient uneasi¬ 
ness, kept still. It was not merely that she said nothing; 
she gave no sign that she was ever likely to say any¬ 
thing. At last Hines laughed and said, ‘Good. Very 
good indeed. You are a remarkably astute young lady. 
I saw your mind working. What were you thinking 
of?' 

‘Nothing.’ This happened to be true. Lily Star Clarke 
had been thinking of nothing because she could find 
nothing to think of. It may be that she assumed, vaguely, 
that this ambiguous-looking gentleman was one of the 
numerous bodyguards with which, she supposed, a 
billionaire surrounds himself. Then, remembering the 
George Raft man who had fumbled her armpits in the 
Chesapeake Hotel she said, ‘I carry no arms, Mr Hines. 
Better not paw me, or I'll break your wrist.' 

This made him laugh. He said, ‘Listen, my dear, I 
know something about you. I know quite a bit about 
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your part in the Cagliaro affair. I don’t know how the 
hell you decided to corne here today of all days. But 
there was a tip-off, you know. Somebody leaked. I was 
expecting you, and so I had time to think about you. 
Seeing you, my mind’s made up. I think I read you. If 
you give me your hand and your word of honour that 
anything that passes between us is in confidence, you’ll 
keep your word, as I guess?’ 

She nodded. He offered his right hand. She said, 
‘Wait. I’ll keep a confidence, although I’m on a story. 
But I have a friend, Mr Hines, somebody like a father. 
I can feel something in the air. I might want his help. 
He wouldn’t break a confidence, either. I reserve the 
right to confide in my friend.’ 

Hines said. ‘Oh, you reserve the right, et cetera et 
cetera, do you? Then what if I tell you to go to hell. 
Miss What’s-Your-Name?’ 

‘Clarke. You know perfectly well. Tell me to go to 
hell, Mr Hines; I'll get on with the story in my own 
way.’ 

‘Yes. Who’s your friend?’ 

/ 

‘His name is Tom Wetherhogg.’ 

‘Jumbo. You’re an astute girl. You handpick your 
friends. Yes, I trust you and that one.’ 

‘Here is my hand, then,’ said she; and they shook 
hands. It was, she thought, rather like picking up a star¬ 
fish. As for Hines, he was aware of the pervasive warmth 
of the girl. 

There was, in this office, a cocktail bar disguised as a 
fireplace. He pressed the button which caused it to 
swing open. She was impressed by the fact that it con¬ 
tained, among other accessories, a little refrigerator. 

He said, 'What can I offer you? There is sixtv-year- 
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old Scotch, a century-old brandy, an antique sherry, and 
fresh gin.’ 

‘Sherry?' 

He poured her a glass of King Alfonso’s personal Tio 
Pepe. She said, ‘It’s rather like Sneaky Pete.' Hines, 
thinking that he was expected to laugh, let this pass. 

He said, ‘I’ll join you in a glass of wine just for this 
once. I hope your conception of the private investigator, 
or shamus, or Eye, is not founded on what you read in 
those little paper books. I am a private detective, and 
one of the most successful in the business. I do not keep 
a bottle of Bourbon in my office. I do not drink out of 
paper cups. I do not beat people up; I run away before 
they have a chance to beat me up, in the unlikely event 
of their offering to do so; for I detest violence. I am a 
physical coward. If I wanted somebody’s arm broken - 
which I don’t - I would get it done for fifty dollars. I 
dislike firearms and loud noises. I do not make passes 
at girls. The fact of the matter is — to make no bones 
about it — I am impotent.’ 

She said, ‘Perhaps you could see a doctor and get a 
shot, or something? In any case, I don't see that this is 
of any immediate concern, do you?' 

He went on, ‘Indeed, I may as well tell you - I am 
inclined to be homosexual.' 

‘But why?’ 

‘It's a wretched story, long and messy—’ 

‘I beg pardon, but what has it got to do with E. Vere 
Reeve? Nearly everybody has a long story, and every 
personal story is a messy story, take it one way or 
another. Is it a story about E. Vere Reeve?' 

Perhaps he was taken aback, but he was not to be 
deterred. Hines continued, ‘Mine is the dirtiest pro- 
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fession under the moon. Do you read detective stories? 
I do, constantly. The contemplation of the detective 
business as it is generally regarded sets me apart on a 
little pot. Listen. Fictional detectives are noble; they 
never touch divorce cases. That is why they remain 
fictional. I like divorces because I have a nasty mind 
and a dirty eye and a light hand with a Leica. I am a 
connoisseur of copulation. Child, I could make porno¬ 
graphy of a dead chicken.’ 

She said, ‘Well, who couldn’t? I should think it could 
be done with fruit and vegetables, given lighting and 
an angle.’ 

Hines went on. ‘I do not collect orchids. I do not 
collect etchings—’ 

I am told there is quite a frightful symbolism about 
orchids,' said Lily Star Clarke, ‘but - oh dear me! - you 
can make something of a pumpkin, a cucumber, or what¬ 
ever, can’t you? Pumpkins for Hallowe’en; pumpkins 
for delight. Orchids. Pussy willows. I want Mr E. Vere 
Reeve. I am quite sure you have an absolutely dreadful 
mind, Mr Hines, and I'd be scared to death of you if I 
hadn’t heard it all before I was ten years old. If there 
is something you must get off your chest - we shook 
hands, didn’t we? Get it off, and let’s come down to 
business.’ 

He drew a deep breath and, almost as if she had not 
spoken, went on. 'I am the highest paid man in the 
game. It is not that I need the money; I have some of 
my own. I am a loner, quite alone. I require no stooge, 
no Watson, no Archie, no Inspector Queen. Not that 1 
had no father, mind you. My grandfather owned cafe¬ 
terias; my mother had a deformed hip. He purchased 
her an elegant husband. I hated my grandfather for 



having cafeterias and purchasing a husband for his 
daughter. I detested my father for selling himself, the 
pig! But I loathed my mother for letting herself be 
sent to market hopping with a deformed hip. Her I 
never forgave.’ 

‘This somehow concerns E. Vere Reeve?’ 

‘Understand, my dear, the nature of a detective, non- 
fictional. Your police live fundamentally by wide 
organization, political influence, arm-twisting, threats, 
blackmail, bribery and corruption. Your only true 
detectives are in the laboratories. The private eye - and 
I am the flower of the flock - lives much the same way, 
under cover. In order to be able to get the dirt here or 
the dope there he must stoop to police tactics - extra¬ 
curricular. This costs. It is an expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame, and an outlay of cash into the bargain. 
First and foremost, his vocation must lie that way. He 
must be Cooper the Snooper, a dirty little spy, a meaner 
stoolie than any pigeon he ever hired; the Original 
Peeping Tom. No heroics. Patience, a pass-key, and an 
ear for bed-springs. Filth, scum. That is me. This I wish 
first of all to make clear.' 

‘Please don’t get yourself worked up,’ said Lily Star 
Clarke. ‘In nature there are vultures, hyenas, and what¬ 
not. Among us there are our own kinds of scavengers. 
Honestly, it's nothing to make an ecstasy about! ’ 

Hines drank a glass of soda water, and swallowed a 
bisected white pill, before he replied, ‘You want E. Vere 
Reeve? So, by God, do I! That man is worth a lot of 
money to me. What’s in him for you, eh? The truth, 
now-how much is Reeve worth to you?’ 

‘Nothing. This is a part of my job.’ 

‘Part of your job, part of your job. So was Cagliaro 
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part of your job. Tell me, what’s your job worth?’ 
‘The work. 1 want the job.’ 

‘Twenty thousand dollars? Forty thousand dollars?’ 
‘That is not a consideration. I’ll live. I want the job.' 
‘Sixty thousand dollars, what would you say to sixty 
thousand dollars, eh?’ 

‘Where’s E. Vere Reeve?’ 

‘We will skip the dollars. We just shook hands,’ said 
Hines. ‘You want Reeve. I want Reeve. Well?’ 

She said, ‘Why then, this is the way I see it: you don’t 
know where he is, and you want me to help you find 
him. Is that it?’ 

‘Remember, we have shaken hands in confidence, 
Miss Clarke.’ 

‘Could you, perhaps, tell me the state of affairs, Mr 
Hines?’ 

‘Yes, I will. I will tell you everything I know. There 
arc two places in the world you can go where I can’t. 
Firstly, I can’t go to Reeve’s house in Sutton Place.' 
The girl said, ‘He doesn’t trust you, I suppose?’ 
‘Wrong. I must be one of the few men in the world 
that fish does trust. Only he’s not at home just now, 
and Otto won’t have anything to say to me. Like most 
other people, Otto hates me. I make Otto sick to the 
stomach, the wav I make vou. Don’t I?’ 

0 4 

She said. ‘I’m sorry, Mr Hines - I know you want me 
to say yes. Actually, you know, you don't disgust me a bit. 
I’m a doctor’s daughter. Honestly. I’ve seen worse than 
vou. In a wav I kind of like vou. But this won’t buv the 
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baby a new dress, as the saying goes. Who is Otto?’ 

‘Reeve’s manservant. He worships Reeve like a dog. 
Otto would do murder for Reeve’s sake.’ 

‘Yet Mr Reeve trusts you. I think you said?’ 



‘My dear, throw no questions at Hines in any such 
tone of voice. Babe, I was at the keyhole before you 
were littered. Let Doctor Clarke’s little tiger lily use 
diagnostic perceptiveness,’ said the detective. Lily Star 
Clarke thought that if a tone of voice could be made 
liquid, here would be an astringent. ‘Use your head, 
blondie. Never be trusted as a confidential agent by the 
likes of E. Vere Reeve. What such a man needs, such a 
man loathes. And what the master hates the master’s dog 
hates double.’ 

‘If you could get around to whys and wherefores . . . ?’ 

Hines said, with his patient sneer, ‘Of course. At your 
service. Miss Clarke. I admire your singleness of pur¬ 
pose. It reminds me of a caption to a cartoon I once 
read. Naval officer pointing to a kneeling seaman says 
to Master-at-Arms, “Industrious fellow, that?” Master- 
at-arms replies, “Example of over-concentrated energy, 
sir — he has just holystoned a hole in the deck.” Direct 
yourself, darling; let your brilliance illuminate before 
it makes holes.' 

‘If you will please stop going on like an assistant pro¬ 
fessor of English, Mr Hines?’ 

‘Have some more Sneaky Pete.’ 

‘No, thanks. Could I have Scotch instead?’ 

‘Good God! . . . Here’s your Scotch. Sip it gently, 
neat. I’ll go on, by your leave.’ 

In the friendliest way in the world she offered him 
some tissues, saying, ‘When you thyroid types get excited 
you salivate. Please go on, only don’t splash.' 

He said, ‘Reeve’s man Otto worships E. Vere Reeve. 
But he adored Thelma Reeve.' 

‘Who was she?’ 

‘Thelma was Reeve’s wife. She is someone else who 
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hates me. I was the private - the extraordinarily private 
- investigator who caught her in flagrante delicto with 
one Gwyn Tattam. In that quarter, as you may imagine, 
I am also persona non grata.’ 

‘Tattam?’ 

‘Gwyn Tattam - private secretary to E. Vere Reeve,’ 
said Hines, smacking his lips. 

‘I suppose you mean he was, up to that time?’ 

‘Do you begin to understand what I was telling you 
about brilliance, Miss Clarke? Up to that time be 
damned 1 Tattam still is Reeve’s right hand. Do you 
imagine that a man like E. Vere Reeve would drop 
something essential for the sake of sentiment? Is! Reeve 
valued Tattam higher than wife or child.' 

The girl called Little Snowdrop said, ‘I believe I 
begin to get the pitch. In a manner of speaking, I am 
your pass-key. You want Otto and you want the ex-Mrs 
Reeve. But what for?’ 

Hines said, ‘I don’t give a damn for Otto or Thelma. 
I am prepared not to give a flying jump on a galloping 
ostrich for Tattam ... I believe you said you wanted 
E. Vere Reeve, Miss Clarke? Well, so do I. I have your 
hand on it, mind! Tattam and the chauffeur Dubucq 
kidnapped him day before yesterday. Tattam wants five 
million dollars in cash, in a numbered account at 
Lausanne, for the return of the son of a bitch in one 
piece. How do you like that?’ 

She said, ‘There is something here I don’t quite 
understand. E. Vere Reeve is a private citizen — a very 
private citizen. They say he is the richest individual on 
earth.’ 

‘Personal fortune estimated at well over one billion 
dollars,’ said Hines. 
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‘And a lonely man, as I hear,’ said Lily Star Clarke. 

‘Lonely as hell. Lonely as the Last Circle of Ice. 
Lonelier than me! * 

She said, ‘I read Dante when I was quite young. The 
Circle of Ice in hell was for traitors. Why did you put 
him in the Circle of Ice?’ 

He stared at her and said, ‘It was a manner of speak¬ 
ing. There is ice and ice. I mean, if it comes to that, they 
say that for one day every year Judas Iscariot, who is 
damned to fry forever, has his respite on the floes. There 
is no talk of betrayal here. That’s my department.' He 
giggled. 
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L IT'TLE Snowdrop said, ‘Mr Hines; half an hour 
jago it was “go to hell”, and whatnot. Now it seems 
we really must work together. I mean, honest collabora¬ 
tion. You have told me too much and too little. It’s like 
picking a loose strand of wool. Yes, you had my hand, 
and you do have my hand - though I swear you over¬ 
estimate me, because nothing happened to me except by 
ignorance and luck. And what MrWetherhogg describes 
as a desire for good which is on even the worst man's 
heels. First and foremost, how does it happen that some¬ 
body who is everybody’s nobody, so to speak, gets to be 
more than a billionaire, and the richest private citizen 
on earth? I am asking, you know, only to be informed 
about E. Vere Reeve, whom you want me to help you 
find, he being missing. You must fill me in. This man 
Tattam, for instance, must have been financially a sub¬ 
stantial man. What does he want to risk kidnapping 
Reeve for, for five million dollars? Since Reeve is the 
most private of private billionaires, to whose benefit 
could it be to pay such kidnap money to get him back 
in one piece? You must tell me a lot more, Mr Hines, 
because I won’t work in the dark.’ 

‘Would you like a bit more Scotch?’ 

‘No, thank you, it tastes of smoked haddock. But I 
will take a little Bourbon, if I may.' 
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At this point, his eyes as wide as they could get, Hines 
poured a glass of sourmash. He said, with irony, ‘A little 
brandy for a float?’ 

4 

‘If you think it will improve it. I am no judge, 
actually.’ 

4 

For himself he took a little more sherry, touched the 

4 

glass to his forehead and said, ‘Lady, I want to pay you 
the compliment of compliments. For the first time in 
my life I regret the fact that I am a fag.’ 

‘Don't let’s change the subject, Mr Hines,' she said, 
fixing him with her wide violet candid gaze over tlie 
rim of her glass. 

Fie said, ‘You ask the damnedest questions, my dear, 
which would take literally years to answer. But I’ll trv 
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and fill you in. 

Given the talent, it is as easy to be a billionaire in 
your own right as to make ten thousand dollars. There 
is nothing to it, darling-you or I could be billionaires 
if we chose. You, especially . . . You will forgive me. I 
hope, if I mentally undress vou?’ 

’Yes, of course. If you want to go beneath the skin 
I still have some anatomical charts. But I have seen 

mvsclf undressed, and vou haven’t, you know. I could 

* * 

save you the trouble. We were talking of F.. Vere 
Reeve?’ 

A es, vou arc a notable girl. Talking of Reeve. You 
sec him on the campus. He is the sort of jerk whose aunt 
sewed a ten dollar gold piece into the pocket of. so that 
as long as he kept it he wouldn’t be without money. So 
the creep would starve to death outside Last Chance 
Diner on the edge of the desert for lack of change, and 
die happy because he wasn’t entirely broke. You know 
the tv pc? I am something like that mvsclf. I—’ 



‘You must tell me all about yourself some other time, 
Mr Hines. Do go on.’ 

‘Thanks for pulling me up. I am not given much to 
talking about myself. Type of Reeve: This type's people, 
as I was saying, are frequently well heeled. Their motto 
has always been the old Yorkshire one: Say nowt to owt; 
gie nowt for nowt; and if tha’ dost owt for nowt do it for 
thysen. They join nothing, therefore, and talk to no¬ 
body, and contribute to nothing. Dinna marry for 
money, but marry where t'money is, is their loathsome 
motto. But except where they are, money isn’t. They in¬ 
breed, and the product . . . take my case—’ 

‘No, I won’t take your case. You must stop thinking 
about yourself, Mr Hines, when we are on a job.' 

‘I stand corrected,' said Hines, almost embarrassed. 
‘Well, dear lady, we go on to the last product of this 
pig-shittery. It is friendless, and undeserving of friends, 
the creep. Like most jerks it is shortsighted, featureless, 
unhurtable, and very good at mathematics. Observe, I 
use the word “It” in connection with this one. Rag it, 
chuck it in the fountain - it will simply walk out calm, 
to spoil your fun, checking its keys and covered with 
algae. It has little regard for its personal appearance, but 
is deucedly particular about its keys, although God 
knows what it wants to lock up since it is no more 
private than it is public. 

‘Once in a blue moon you catch its eye, and perceive 
a glint like stinging jellyfish in the Gulf - a mauve 
flicker.' 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘The thesis apart, could we 
come to the matter of E. Vere Reeve?’ 

‘Darling, you will come my way or no way at all.' 

‘Mr Hines, you are human interest, and therefore a 
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part of any story, but may I beg you to save the asides 
for your Memoirs?’ 

‘Yes, you are a good girl,’ said Hines, *but thick in the 
head as a green coconut. You have yet to learn how one 
things leads to another. Our Reeve, going out into the 
world with a modest fortune somewhere behind him, is 
shoved into what they call Business. Not management, 
not administration - left to his own devices the poor 
craphound couldn’t sell a hot dog at Coney Island with¬ 
out a statistical chart. He is just what he was on the 
campus-a solemn, mathematical booby. 

I like to believe that the man makes the era, sweet¬ 
heart. But the period chucks up the rich man like a 
stricken whale vomits ambergris. Give E. Vere Reeve 
something of a law degree, and some practice in account¬ 
ancy. and an unsullied reputation. Offshoot of somebody 
like the man with the pitchfork in American Gothic- 
desireless, dreamless, passionless, and capable of making 
himself understood in two or three languages. 

I hat man. my dear, is your Negotiator. Negotiator 
for what? Aha, here History offers an affair to be 
negot iated - something way ahead of any biblical or 
materialistic prophecy. 

'Reeve is in England. There is no trade with Russia. 

1 his is in the earlv 1920s. A new newspaper group is 
being formed. It wants wood pulp for paper. Can get it 
from Scandinavia, America, or what-have-vou. But can 
buv pulp from Russia at one-third of the price - because 
I.cnin wants foreign currency. Now who do vou send 
with a blank cheque to buv twenty million dollars’ 
worth of pulp for seven million dollars? You send the 
cool, creepy jerk Reeve. 

‘He delivers, too. He brings home some change, even. 



But somewhere, somehow, he has picked up a million 
like you pick up chewing gum on the sole of your shoe.’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘Couldn’t he give it back?’ 

‘No. Trade relations are sprouting, and to rush about 
waving a million and begging somebody please to take 
it back might involve a diplomatic situation. No, no, my 
dear, you put that million in your pocket and shut your 
trap.’ 

‘Very well, Mr Hines, I have put a million in my 
pocket. I have shut my trap. What now?’ 

‘What now? Why, what the hell do you do with the 
money? If you are the jerk Reeve is, you don’t try and 
spend it. Why should you? What do you desire? Wine? 
You promised your mother. Women? You promised 
your father. Song? Not likely. No, you want your million 
in something safe as houses, as the saying goes - only I 
mean safer than houses. You are an accountant, remem¬ 
ber; and a bit of a lawyer don’t forget; you buy into 
Insurance. 

‘Can’t lose. Meanwhile, trade relations resumed, you 
are in the know in many more ways than one. You are 
beloved of every side, because you are an Operative No¬ 
body. Anybody can come to you and beg you, please, 
to represent his interest. Currencies are fluctuating. 
Frontiers are vacillating. You are still the melancholy 
little snot creeping out of the pond. They can’t beat you. 
They fall back when you pass — and not only because 
you are smeared green. You are calm, thoughtful. Never 
forget this, sweetheart: Calm is what tiger-tamers live 
on. Actually, you are wondering why all this bright 
green algae should go to waste. Someone somewhere 
wants to buy it . . . 

‘Very well then, your affairs get big. Don't forget, 
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now, that your affairs arc big because they are yours. 
You are quite alone, and you like it. 

‘International finance is conducted in nods and winks. 
All’s one to you. dead horse! You are no more sentient 
than a bit of wire — you have made contacts. The 
current off, you arc cold. I hope you begin to get mv 
meaning. I am telling you how to be a billionaire. My 
love, a man makes a billion very much as a woman 

4 

makes her reputation as a femme fatale. The more in¬ 
different she is to what everybody wants to give her. the 
more she is offered. The Bible lies. To him that hath 
shall be given- my foot! Nature abhors a vacuum. Be 
a Reeve, be a vacuum, and you'll be filled. 

'I.et us cut the metaphysics. You bought pulp when 
Russia wanted cash for a third of what vou would have 
paid Canada. You should worry. Trade relations are 
resumed - Arcos, Amtorg. or whatever you like-and 
who is the go-between? Naturally, vou arc. You are a 
man in good standing and your papers arc in perfect 
order. You have something like a diplomatic status. You 
are a confidential agent. Some of the Russian Crown 
Jewels want selling - Alexandrites mounted in Ural 
gold, yellow diamonds, whatever you like. Better the 
devil vou know than the devil vou don’t know, as they 
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sav in Russia. So who’s the go-between? You are. A 
million or two sticks to vou. There is the loot of cen¬ 
turies to dispose of in exc hange for cold manufactured 
iron. You are competent to handle that, aren’t vou? 


After the diamonds and the tapestries — whv, there arc 


works of Faberg 
and mammoth 


e. in jade and agate, in chrvselephantinc 
ivorv and rhinoceros-horn and filigrees. 


^ on have the affair si/ed and taped by this time-vou 


can handle all that, can't vou? 

0 




‘What time, my dear, you are in the know. You know 
where a moratorium may be declared and, to within ten 
feet, the layout of an oil-line. Personally, don’t forget, 
your outlay doesn’t run to more than a few dollars a day: 
You never had much appetite for food, or drink, or 
women. It is the Will to Power that has you (if you will 
excuse the expression) by the balls. Way ahead of the 
speculators, superbly tipped-off, in any case wonderfully 
sensitive to a hint, you are not only deep in the Iranian 
oil-holes; you are in the shipping business. 

‘You are in steel. You are in aluminium. Do pipelines 
convey themselves? . . . Always, at heart, you are the 
creep, the jerk they chucked into the pond. Many men 
now living who used to go about with large capital 
letters on their sweaters, adored by all the girls, are 
dependent upon you if they only knew it. They don t 
know it, but you do, and here is your reward. Why, for 
Christ’s sake, with less than a lift of the finger you could 
cast them and theirs into the outer dark! Only you don t, 
and feel that your power is thereby protracted. Alas for 
you, my billionaire — if you will allow me, Miss Clarke, 
to call you sol Not for you that “meal of herbs where 
love is” referred to, I think, by Solomon. For you, no 
love; no nothing. You wanted nothing. You’ve got it. 
You never were anything. You were ashamed of your 
nonentity, once upon a time, and destroyed it. 

‘One day, looking over your books, you said to your¬ 
self, “But good God! 1 am the richest man in the world, 
and I am absolutely nobody.” 

‘And so, poor bugger, you set out to conceal your 
extreme triviality by becoming a fable and a sort of un¬ 
easy dream. So it was with Reeve. Do I begin to make 
myself clear?’ 
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Lily Star Clarke said, ‘You only begin to. What about 
his marriage?’ 

Hines sidetracked this, saying-as if carried away by 
his own garrulity - ‘Consider, just for the sake of ex¬ 
ample. darling, another immensely rich man. 'l ake the 
case of Sir Basil Zaharoff. He was the most dangerous 
individual in the world, and one of the richest. He had 
one of the noblest private art collections on earth, but 
wouldn’t let anvbodv look at it. He had a secretary, a 
Scotsman; the sccrctarv was never seen, either. To this 
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dav no one knows where Zaharoff came from, or whv 

4 "4 

they made him a Knight. He spent more on preserving 
his nobodiness than film stars spend trying to pretend 
to somebodihood. After he died the journalist Neumann 
tried an Essay in Biography apropos Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
and gut nowhere. About Zaharoff there are only anec¬ 
dotes. He bought the Casino at Monte Carlo. One night 
when he was taking air on the terrace - for Zaharoff 
lived on nothing but air and boiled milk —a man who 
had lost a fortune at the tables came to him and begged 
for a loan of two thousand francs. Without turning his 
head. Sir Basil said, “You may go to the devil”. W hen 
he died nobodv laughed and nobody cried - where he 
went and how he fares nobody knows and nobody cares. 

‘See how a powerful man can became a living legend 
-which is as much as to say that he isn't before he is! 
Now E. Yere Reeve never even made a reputation for 
coldness or crueltv. I believe he has a kind heart. God 
knows where he keeps it. but I think he has. He. too. 
shunned the light of dav. But whereas Zaharoff had 
sticky beginnings and was wanted bv the police in his 
time, and wanted to keep that covered up. Reeve never 
was anything but a most respectable billionaire.’ 



She said, ‘Perhaps he was merely modest?’ 

‘Horribly shy, my dear, hideously shy.’ 

‘Just now you mentioned a divorce. He was married, 
then.’ 

‘Had a daughter.’ 

‘And did not start from nothing, you say?’ 

‘Far from it, darling. He was a creep, but a monied 
creep. A jerk, but a well-heeled one. His wife was a rich 
woman, too.’ 

‘You speak of them in the past tense, Mr Hines. Why?’ 

‘Why not? The wife is ex - and he isn’t here.’ 

She said, ‘I had better talk to Mr Wetherhogg.’ 

Sighing, Hines replied, ‘Yes, I thought you would. 
Take the white phone for an outside line.’ 

So she called Jumbo, and they met in the quiet bar 
at the Van Suythen Hotel. 
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B URLY Tom Wetherhogg’s face got heavier when he 
saw Hines handing Lily Star Clarke into the Van 
Suythen with all the affectations of an incroyable fuss¬ 
ing over a young woman of property. 

‘What the hell’s to do?’ he growled. 

She said, ‘Mr Wetherhogg, this is Mr—' 

‘I know him. I know him, and he knows me,’ said 
Jumbo to the girl. ‘How comes it you pick up that sort 
of thing like blue serge picks up lint? Child, there is 
some honour among thieves, but precious little in the 
likes of that. Oh well, sit down, sit down. Miss Clarke, 
may I offer you something? You - Hines — what’ll you 
have?’ 

Simpering, Hines said, ‘Oh, please, tea? And some of 
those sugar cakes?’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘That sounds nice. May I have 
that, too?’ 

Quick as a woman to catch Wetherhogg’s grimace 
Hines said to the waiter in a voice like a needle, ‘Cancel 
that. Bring me a quart of bad Bourbon, a paper cup, an 
orchid, a pound of shag, and a Stradivarius.' 

‘Yes sir.’ 

‘And a cake of chewing tobacco, a sack of Bull 
Durham, a thousand cigarette papers, a box of sulphur 
matches, twenty-four pickled oysters, a quart of stout 
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and a bloodhound . . . Damn it all, when I say iced 
tea and sugar cakes I mean sugar cakes and iced tea!' 

Jumbo said, ‘Bring me a bottle of beer, son.’ 

* \ F • » 

i es sir. 

When the waiter was gone Hines said, ‘I am the only 
private eye in or out of fiction who is a clown. Over and 
above this, I have a weak bladder, which is more than 
Dashiell Hammett ever had — The Thin Man, mark you 
-and he worked for Pinkertons. It was my mother’s 
fault. Oh. believe me!’ With this Hines went skipping 
away over carpeted marble to a mahogany door leading 
to marble stairs and a porcelain place which looked like 
toothmarks in an apple. 

Jumbo said, hurriedly. Oh, Snowdrop, what have you 
got yourself into now?’ 

Having told him in brief outline she said, ‘But Jumbo, 

I insisted upon the right to take you into my confidence. 
It was the least I could do. They were expecting me! ’ 

1 ° her surprise the old man began to laugh. He 
laughed buoyantlv. the way certain fat men sometimes 
dance. ‘ I he snake swallowed her tail,’ he said. 

‘What snake?’ 

‘\\ hat snake! You would no more know that vou had 
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snakes than a dog knows it has worms. Zelda. Zclda put 
in the fix for you. But how was she to know a storv was 
cracking? Poor child! ’ 

‘How am I a poor child?’ 

Oh dear God, I mean Zelda! Quick now - ten words 
-that Hines is a bad one. You are in rotten company. 
C.agliaro and the muscle boys were milk-and-water to 
this lot. Well?’ 

Well, someone somewhere thinks I know E. Vere 
Reeve got kidnapped by Mr Tattam . . . Whv have 



you gone so pale? I told you I had the right to talk to 
you. Not to anybody else, only to you.’ 

Jumbo said, under his breath, with terrible delibera¬ 
tion, ‘Exuding youth and vitality, she uncovers some¬ 
thing that might cut at the foundations of civilization. 
She unearths the story of the age, I repeat. She is the 
dope of her generation and is picked on as such to let it 
out to the imbecile of the universe! All of a sudden, 
child, I am tired. Go to the devil. But let us first hear 
what this creature has to say.’ 

‘Mr Hines? I kind of like Mr Hines,’ said Lily Star 
Clarke. ‘There is something about him—’ 

‘Here he is,’ said Tom Wetherhogg, ‘please let him 
talk.' 

Hines spoke as follows: ‘Mr Wetherhogg, for the 
moment I will clown no further. E. Vere Reeve is miss¬ 
ing. In point of fact he has been kidnapped. It is on 
record. His Personal Assistant has snatched him for five 
million dollars to be deposited in a numbered account 
in Switzerland. I have got to get Reeve back. I don’t 
know exactly where to begin, because I have not access 
to what I know how to get at.' 

‘Why not?' asked Jumbo. 

‘There are people I can’t discuss with,’ said Hines. 

‘And why not?’ 

'I have explained to Miss Clarke that I am in certain 
circles not welcome.' 

‘But why not?’ Wetherhogg asked. 

Little Snowdrop said, then, ‘You know, Mr Hines, 
you didn’t tell me much. All you told me was that I 
could be useful to you because I might talk to Mr 
Reeve’s servant - who wouldn’t in any circumstances 
talk to you.’ 
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'He would shoot me on sight,’ said Hines. 

‘Then,’ said Snowdrop, ‘there is the ex-wife of Mr 
Reeve.’ 

‘As everybody knows, who knows what everybody is 
supposed to know,’ said Hines, ‘the girl was taken in 
adultery.’ 

Jumbo Wetherhogg said, looming like a cloud, ‘Look, 
you. Let us have as little as possible of that, eh? I know 
all about adulterv. You know I don’t like vou, Hines?’ 

‘I think you hate me, Mr Wetherhogg.’ 

‘No, f am not sure that I do. There is something 
about you I like. I can’t be wrong, or Little Snowdrop 
here would not have taken to vou, as I see she has 
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done—’ 

‘Enough of this nonsense. We are shy one billionaire. 
I must get that man back. Mr Wetherhogg, I could get 
your throat cut on the open street for a hundred dollars. 
T here’s a quarter of a million in this for me. and my 
employer will disgorge a hundred thousand dollars for 
Miss Lily Star Clarke’s assistance and discretion. She 
and I shook hands on that, and you arc part of a mutual 
confidence. The storv comes later. You shall be the first 
to have it. What time we want the man.’ 

Jumbo said. ‘Not so fast. Who wants E. Ycre Reeve, 
and for what? T o whose benelit is it to snatch him for a 


miserable few million dollars to be deposited in a num¬ 
bered account in Switzerland or Brazil or wherever? 
Not to put too fine a point upon it, where does anybody 
think he gets off? I have been taken into Miss Lily Star 
Clarke's confidence and she is in vours, whether you like 
it or not. We demand to know who's who in this affair. 
Who is Reeve? Who is I attain? Mamlock, who is he? 
Spill what you ha\e, Mr Hines, or we dig where we can. 




Because I never liked you for a keyhole man and a 
voyeur. Cut the affectation, and tell us all you know or 
tell us nothing.’ 

If Jumbo thought that he was in some way disconcert¬ 
ing Hines, he was mistaken. The detective smirked, and 
said, ‘Why, a great fat man like you! Do you want a 
History of Modern Times? You must know that Reeve 
was a trusted man and an actuary; handled pulp in the 
millions, handled aluminium in the millions; fiddled 
with silver and copper and gold. I refer to gold in 
currency. After everybody went off the gold standard, 
gold coinage was worth five times its value. Sure, it had 
been called in. But even as you sit here there are in 
circulation golden sovereigns, French Napoleons, and 
twenty-dollar gold pieces - and you know you can’t 
prosecute the man who makes them, because they are 
not counterfeits. They contain more gold than the 
originals — they are tokens, medallions. Who made 
them? Ah! When there was an upheaval of trade, so 
that when arrangements between the nations went down 
the drain, who organized and held stable banking 
systems? I tell you nothing; I leave it to your imagina¬ 
tion. Who held gold? Who held pulp? Who held public 
services, distribution services, printing services, inter¬ 
national transportation services? Who was responsible 
for cultural interchanges, when only one side paid? 
Who was responsible for what came out of the diplo¬ 
matic pouch? Where could that stick except through an 
established international exchange?’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘Where’s your point?’ 

Jumbo said, ‘Where’s his point? Your lost man is the 
key man, that’s his point. Because surely, if E. Vere 
Reeve is a billionaire in his own right he must be a 
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quadrillionaire in somebody else’s. I know little of big 
monev, but this much I know - nobodv has a billion 
dollars. who is not responsible for a thousand times as 
much beyond his reach.’ 

Mines said. Yes, yes. We arc getting very serious. Let 
us come back to our point, if you please. Reeve’s per¬ 
sonal secretary Tattam has snatched him for a stinking 
five million. Whv? Well?’ 

0 

There was no answer to this. I.ittlc Snowdrop said, at 
last. Tic could have kidnapped himself perhaps?' 

‘With the assistance of Tattam?’ Hines asked. 

‘That is not possible,’ said Tom Wethcrhogg. It is 
difficult to understand the complex of hates that here 
exist. Although L. Vcrc Reeve was involved practically 
in the universe, he must be the loneliest man in all the 
world. Only one person under the sun loved him.’ 

Ileines said, ‘Otto?’ 

‘Yes, his servant Otto,’ said Jumbo. 

‘I told you so,’said Hines to Lily Star Clarke. 

She said. ‘Not even a dog?’ 

Hines said. ‘Reeve loved dogs. I'nhappilv, he was 
allergic to them. No. not even a dog. Nothing.’ 

Lily Star Clarke surprised them both by snapping. 
‘This is a case of “Put lip or shut up”. Mr Hines, I am 
all your fancy paints me. no doubt. But I have a long 
row to hoe. and I’m in mv twenties already. If this busi¬ 
ness isn’t clarified in twentv-four hours — and I call Mr 
Wethcrhogg to witness — I go to town with what I know, 
and let the dogs loose! ’ 

Jumbo nodded heavilv at I lines, and muttered. 
'Believe me. she’ll erv llavoc\ ’ 

Hines said. 1 like a situation in which it is. like the 
soldiers sav. shit or bust. I want somebodv to go— to go 



but quick - to Vere Reeve’s house and talk to Otto. I 
can’t you know. Otto has got a pistol. Detail? A 357- 
Magnum revolver, and he can use it, too. He was a 
gentleman, once.’ 

The girl said, ‘Where is the sequitur ? I mean - pistol, 
gentleman once, and all that.’ 

Hines said, ‘Your gentleman’s gentleman, my pretty 
one, might be trained in the use of arms. It is not at 
all unlikely that he was an officer’s servant in his day - 
could probably run you through the Manual, if he is 
an Englishman, from Slope to Rest On Your Arms 
Reversed. That does not imply using arms, like a 
gentleman.’ 

Jumbo said, ‘You had better clarify, you. Or Snow¬ 
drop—’ 

‘Oh, delicious name! Snowdrop!’ Hines kissed his 
hand. ‘. . . A gentleman uses arms to defend honour 
with. Otto is a gentleman. A punk will kill for the sake 
of killing. He, too, knows how to pull a trigger. Otto 
will kill on principle, like a gentleman, and go to the 
Chair with a calm face, his duty done. I can’t take Otto. 
He has sworn to shoot me on sight. It may be the fault 
of my parents, but I am a coward. I do not fear death; I 
am afraid of being shot, especially with a -357-Magnum. 
I loathe mess.’ 

Little Snowdrop asked, ‘Exactly why does Otto want 
to kill you, Mr Hines?’ 

‘I told you. I was Reeve’s snooper, and caught her in 
bed with Tattam. Otto never forgave me for this. Next 
to Vere Reeve, he loved Thelma better than anybody on 
earth.’ 

‘Nothing between them?’ Jumbo asked. 

‘I said, Otto was a gentleman. Incidentally, Thelma 
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was a lady,’ said Hines. I here must he a division of 
labour here. Snowdrop- if I may be allowed to use the 
name - must help me with Otto, and with the ex-Mrs 
Reeve.’ 

Lily Star Clarke said. ‘A lady. You say she is a lady?' 
‘Unquestionably.’ 

‘Then why did she commit adultery with her hus¬ 
band’s secretary?' 

"Fattarn wasn’t a secrctarv; he was Personal Assistant. 

4 

She did not commit adultery with him; she laid him.’ 
She said. Something here doesn't figure.’ 
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S ERIOUS now, Hines said, ‘It’s all very well to look 
for melodrama. I mean that. I am serious. Life in 
action is melodrama. What would you say, for example, 
if I told you that Reeve's manservant Otto was a Prince? 
How would you like it if I informed you solemnly that 
Thelma Reeve was once upon a time a Countess?’ 

Little Snowdrop said, ‘I should first of all ask how this 
affected my story, you know.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Jumbo. 

Hines said, ‘You’re a dangerous girl. I will give you 
some dope.’ 

Jumbo said, ‘Save it. Mrs Reeve’s name wasn’t 
Thelma. Irma - that’s it — it was Irma. Reeve got a lot 
of her father’s holdings out of Poland in the 1920s. He 
got his daughter, too. She was a widow with a child—’ 
‘Daughter,’ said Hines. 

‘Well,’ said Jumbo, ‘whatever her name was she 
couldn't have married Reeve for anything less than 
status. I mean, citizenship here. What the devil did he 
marry her for, eh? Money? No, no, not money. To be 
conspicuous? That's out of character. Well, what for? 
Reeve couldn’t have married for love, for heaven’s 
sake?' 

Hines said, ‘You are talking in terms of which I am 
ignorant. Define me Love, and then we might come to 




terms, Mr Wetherhogg. The great Havelock Ellis fell in 
love with a skinnv brunette because she could micturate 

0 

sixtv-five inches. In the love stories of this world, the 

0 

great is dependent upon the improbable. Oh Jumbo, 
love me no love, if you love me! The likes of you and 
me might fall in love with a girl in cotton socks with a 
bandaged knee — for no reason at all; and love her 
dearly to boot, ingrowing toenail and all. Our sort likes 
-I do hope Miss Clarke will excuse my old English - 
but 1 had better not say it.’ 

Little Snowdrop said, ‘Any dirty word you don't know 
I can supply, you know, but thank you for having regard 
for Mr Wethcrhogg's feelings in this matter. To skip 
what’s beyond you. Mr Hines: What about Otto?' 

4 4 

Jumbo grumbled, 'What about Otto? What about the 
chauffeur? What was his name?’ 

‘Somebody from Canada. Silent and surly - Reeve 

4 4 

wouldn’t have them otherwise-a man called Guy 


Dubuct]. Hut the voting lady was asking about Otto . . .’ 

'I like the sound of Otto.' said Lilv Star Clarke. 

Hines simpered. 'It was quite Monte Cristo and all 
that. Otto was as good as dead, but Reeve got him off 
Dzerzhinski when that nasty man was Head of the 
Cheka. I he Mauser was in Otto's ear when Reeve’s 
word fro/c the linger on the trigger. That’s the kind of 
man Reeve was. Good God, that was sabotage - punish¬ 
able by death in the I'.S.S.R.. piercingly bourgeois as 
Reeve was. 1 he Cheka let Otto go. although I told vou 
he was one of Denikin’s officers, and a nobleman. His 


kind is rare now. Do we praise God or curse Him for the 
fact - as Turgenev asked of the old housewife who 
adored her son and made pickles? He it as it may. if 
Otto had - and I speak onh for the sake of example- 



hot pants for Miss Snowdrop, and they were sewed up 
naked in a sack, she would emerge as she had entered. I 
suppose it comes of reading too much Russian literature. 
Poor old Otto.' 

‘Why “poor old Otto”?’ asked Jumbo. 

‘He was — almost certainly still is — in love, in a distant 
way, with Thelma Reeve. Now I put it to you: Say you 
are Otto. Say you are indebted to Reeve for your life. 
Assume, always, a tremendous sense of obligation to a 
benefactor. Couple this with a hopeless passion - can¬ 
alized into one-way adoration - for your benefactor’s 
wife. Well?’ 

‘A mess,’ said Jumbo, ‘let the man hit the road, for 
God’s sake!' 

Hines said, ‘Ah, but Reeve owns your identity.’ 

‘Did Mr Reeve own Thelma’s identity also?’ asked 
Lily Star Clarke. 

Jumbo said, ‘I’d like a talk with the man Tattam. 
Now you look here, Hines. Things here don’t make the 
abacus — the beads don't click. Tattam is a man of sub¬ 
stance, very considerable substance. I can understand 
that Reeve's was a marriage of convenience, if you like. 
I can almost (given the circumstances) see Thelma 
Reeve opening her legs to Tattam. This, mark you, I 
am conceding with an open mind. But see here, 
little man, I will be God damned before I get side¬ 
tracked on an issue. Come clean, come clean! ’ 

Heines said, ‘Up to a point one is in the dark. Tattam 
was Reeve's Personal Assistant, and I grant you a man 
of substance. A warm man, a well-lined man - by our 
standards quite a rich man. But he had a weakness. 
Whereas Vere Reeve and he knew markets and could 
pinpoint certainties as nobody can but somebody who 
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has global prognoses by the globes. Tattam went in for 
extra-curricular speculation.’ 

‘No! ’ cried Jumbo. 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘Perhaps horses?’ 

Hines had hoped, perhaps, to make a point. The little 
life that was left in his face went out of it. as he said, 'As 
a matter of fact Tattam played the ponies. He was two 
hundred thousand into somebody. The astutest actuary 
in the world. And he plays ponies.’ 

Jumbo said, 'Well, how do you like that?’ 

The girl said. ‘I don't believe it but what I believe 
or don't believe is neither here nor there. I want the ex- 
Mrs Reeve. I want Otto. Incidentally, if Jumbo could 
stay around, if it doesn’t put him to too much incon¬ 
venience. I’d be obliged.’ 

Hines said, 'Yes, ves. Do vou know what there is in 
this for you?’ 

'I have a job.’ 

‘Mr Wetherhogg, tell the child . . .’ Hines's voice 
thinned itself out and spun awav. 

Jumbo said. 'I'll tell the child nothing.’ 

'Doesn’t she want — I'll go so far as to say one hundred 
thousand dollars?’ 

Lily Star Clarke said. I want Mr E. Vere Reeve. Also 
the two people you have made yourself offensive to. Mr 
Hines. I want Otto. I want the ex-Mrs Reeve.’ 

‘Many billions hang in the balance.’ said Jumbo, wag¬ 
ging an admonitory finger. 

I know big numbers, but in squares,’ said Lily Star 
Clarke. 

Hines said. ‘Now what is she talking about?’ 

She said. 'It is a manner of speaking. Like counting 
blood cells, or germs. You know? Vou can’t tick them off 



one by one. You compute, subdividing a tiny area. I 
wonder if I make myself clear? Take syphilis—’ 

‘This will have no end,’ said Jumbo. 

‘You can’t count spirochaetes. Similarly, Mr Hines, 
when you have an orgasm the spermatozoa are too 
numerous and delicate to count.’ 

‘That will be a long and interesting day,' said Hines, 
under his breath. 

In her candid way Lily Star Clarke continued, ‘I 
would have to take a smear of you and thin you out pro¬ 
portionately - break you up into measured squares - 
d’you see.’ 

Now, perhaps for the first time in living memory, 
Hines smiled. He made no acrobatics with the sphinc¬ 
ters. He smiled. A smile is not a product of the face; it 
comes from lower down, and is impossible to counter¬ 
feit. Seeing this, Jumbo smiled too. The two men, 
enemies by instinct, mysteriously warmed each to each, 
and Hines said, ‘This girl is one of the best.' 

‘As they go, she has her virtues,’ said Jumbo. 

Then Hines said, ‘Wetherhogg, I like you. I like Lily, 
too. Since we have got to work together, and work fast, 
let us be in one another's confidence.’ 

‘I have no secrets, except other people’s,’ said Lily 
Star Clarke. 

Jumbo said, ‘You like us? I am very happy. But look 
here, you: It takes two to make a liking, and I’m not 
required to like you, and I’m in this affair so help me 
God — by no means of my own free will. Miss Star is my 
adopted child. Now you take a long cold look at me, 
Hines. I am a wreck, yes? Don't answer. But if the two 
of us came face to face on a mountain pass, who would 
go over the edge?’ 
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Hines said, ‘You would. I'd run away and wait for you 
at a bend, with a rock. Why ask such silly questions? Is 
it for love of L.ittlc Snowdrop? I love her too, in my 
weird way. I must beg you. Tom Wetherhogg. to drop 
the role of cicerone and keep to business. There is a lot 
to do. I want Snowdrop on T helma and on Otto. My 
presence would louse things up. I am going after 
Tattam. Just for my credit on the Everlasting Plane, I 
perform an act of courage, because I am scared of 
Tattam. and also of Dubucq. For my credit on the Ever¬ 
lasting Plane. Also for money, for which I am greedy. I 
merclv have to give vou certain addresses and my card. 
We meet at my house tomorrow.' 

Then, in a light and flowing hand he wrote some 
addresses on the back of a bar menu and gave the paper 
to Little Snowdrop, saving. ‘Commit to memory, or keep 
where intruder doesn't stick finger.’ 

Hines went out. In his heaviest way Jumbo said, 
'Well, how low can you get?’ 

She replied, 'I don't know. Does it matter? He didn’t 
cat his little cakes. I suppose it's all right if I do?’ 


Later she went to E. Ycre Reeve’s house at Sutton 
Plate. .About this house there was a certain shamefaced 
nakedness. It was an old maid of a house, solid brick, 
with the permanent div blush old Belgian brick gets at 
a certain age — too much to conceal and little to see. 

There was a thickening look about it such as vou see in 
the jaw* of a woman who has made the news tor five 
minutes because she happens to be a hundred years old; 
an ineluciablv repulsive glutinous qualitv in the finality 
of the dead space that should have been alive, between 



the stony fanlight and the remorseless doorstep. You do 
not come in by such doorsteps - they are places to be 
kicked down. The stonework was grey and mean and 
obstinate, something like the skin of the old woman 
who is ill-natured, but doesn’t know why. But con¬ 
demned property, just like the old woman to whom the 
truth is never told. But she knows. The house was clean 
as a pin — economically clean as a pin with the shine off 
it, wiped to the limit of economy. 

The man Otto was a dry little fellow, with a squeezed 
look about the mouth, keen brown eyes, and something 
about him which urged you to go away and be about 
your business. Dressed as he was in a round black jacket, 
black trousers, a striped waistcoat, and a polo collar with 
starched dickey and black studs, and a ready made tie, 
Otto was still formidable. 

He said, ‘Pray step in.’ 

Having done so, the girl said, ‘My name is Clarke. 
Have I your permission to talk to you?’ 

‘You are from a newspaper?' Otto asked. 

‘No, I am from a magazine.’ 

‘Who told you to come here, if you please?’ 

She said, ‘Look, Mr Otto. I will be completely frank 
with you.’ 

Otto said, ‘Ja, ja. So I see by your face. Be pleased, 
mademoiselle, to enter. It was not supposed to be known 
that Mr Vere Reeve is not actually available. He never 
is, of course. Today he is in France. Tomorrow Stock¬ 
holm, and then Rome. Berlin, Rio de Janeiro, Lisbon, 
Pittsburgh. What do I know? But Mr Vere Reeve 
would desire me to offer you refreshment. Wine? Tea?’ 

‘Tea, Mr Otto, if you’ll be so kind?' 

He had led her into a stale little drawing-room. It 
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could not be said of this place that it belonged to any 
age — it could only be said that it was not of this world. 
There was a Turkey carpet, and rugs of Teheran, 
Kerman, Sarafan, and God knows where else, scattered 
rather than arranged like a thrown-down pack of cards. 
There was a fireplace with nothing in it, but over the 
mantel hung a girl’s head in an oval frame, by Greuze. 
A clamminess of disuse was upon the brocade of the 
chair Otto guided her to. The effect was not ghostly — 
nobody had died here. Worse, nobody had lived here. 
Otto said, ‘Tea, my lady? Shall it be Pekoe with 
orange blossom, or Darjeeling, or Ceylon, or Mr Reeve’s 
special Thirty-Two Blends? With milk? Cream? 
Lemon?’ 

She said, ‘Look. To make tea takes time, Mr Otto, 
and don't let me put you out. A glass of wine, if you like, 
only let me talk to you.’ 

Now Otto rattled off vintages like a wine waiter, and 
Little Snowdrop kept on saying, ‘Yes, yes.' In the end he 
brought a bottle of something light and elegant. Then 
she said, ‘I don’t say it’s exactly common knowledge. But 
I know Mr E. Vere Reeve has been kidnapped. You 
mustn’t get violent or difficult, but Vere Reeve was kid¬ 
napped by a man called Tattam. I work for my living 
and I want a story.’ 

Otto’s face seemed to disintegrate. It went, first, at the 
corners of the mouth and the eyes. In one minute he put 
on many years. At last he said, ‘What you say is not 
possible, mademoiselle.’ He said this calmly enough, but 
then shook his fists at the ceiling and made an apos¬ 
trophe, ‘You, Tattam, you swine -you dare to lay a 
finger on my master, my friend?' Then he said, ‘Con¬ 
sider this. You are an easy person to talk to, and I am 
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telling you that he is my friend, and I love him. You 
would not misuse the word love?’ 

She said, ‘God forbid I Look here, Mr Otto, I am 
what you might call unfulfilled and empty. But I know 
what love is, in a manner of speaking. Oh, goodness 
gracious, must I assume that when you say you love a 
man, and who cares what man - must this make guilt 
and muck? Good heavens, I love Jumbo-I’m prepared 
to love you — but for goodness’ sake love where love 
loves and save me the explanations! ’ 

‘I owe my life to Mr Reeve,’ said Otto. 

‘Now look, I don’t like owing lives. Who else do you 
owe your life to? You can’t ever know. It goes back a 
million years. You're grateful to Mr Reeve, and quite 
right too. All right, enough of that. Where is Mr 
Tattam?’ 

‘Evidently, where Tattam is. Reeve is. Let me for ten 
minutes get my hands on Tattam. I am stronger than I 
look.’ 

‘So am I. I don’t doubt you.’ 

Otto said, ‘I am a servant, young lady, but not a poor 
servant. It happens that I have in bonds, and things as 
good as bonds, a matter of three hundred thousand 
dollars. You may ask, how can it come to pass that a 
valet-de-chambre has a fortune. I will tell you. Once 
upon a time I was a Prince. I have felt the gun at my 
ear. I was quite a poor Prince. Only I had blood. Mr 
Vere Reeve saved me, and paid me like a lord. He 
showed me where my money should be put. To who¬ 
ever brings my master back I will pay three hundred 
thousand dollars. To you or the Devil himself-for he 
is everything I ever loved, I think, and all I hoped for 
or believed in. Here is my heart—’ and Otto crossed 
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himself in the old style, right-to-left. 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘Just tell me a story, some kind 
of a story. What about Tattam?’ 

Otto said, ‘One thing leads to another. Against 
Tattam per se, I have no grievance. But I believe 
Tattam did great harm to Mr Reeve some time ago. And 
now he has kidnapped him? Look, I would have killed 
Tattam before. Only he was of some use to Mr Vere 
Reeve. All right, this time I shall not hesitate. Listen 
to me very carefully, dear lady; bring me face to face 
with Tattam and he dies! ’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘Yes, very likely. But what about 
Tattam? Tell me things.' 
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T ATTAM was everything his master was not,’ said 
Otto. ‘But look here-for what do you take me? I 
have told you that I am a Prince. If you have read your 
novels you must know that this, in itself, means abso¬ 
lutely nothing. Still, I cannot condescend to business. It 
is not in my nature to be a tradesman like Yousupoff 
or Obolensky. Entitle me Prince - I am in character. 
The Idiot* 

She said, ‘I wonder which one. Poor Dostoevsky was 
full of idiots—’ 

‘Oh, oh? You have read Dostoevsky, young lady? If 
so, why “poor”?’ 

‘Because all his idiots were Dostoevskys,’ said she, ‘he 
could write of nobody but himself. Poor Dostoevsky. It 
must be an awful thing to be locked up like that. But 
what about this lady Thelma? And the man Tattam - 
what did she want to get herself mixed up with him 
for?’ 

‘My child,’ said Otto, looking older than the world, ‘I 
understand some few things. Mr Vere Reeve was in 
Europe. Millions were at stake. There was a daughter, 
Tania. Tania was taken suddenly ill and was dying. 
This was the little girl Mrs Reeve was left with when 
she became a widow, and my master got her out of 
Poland. What time he got me out of Russia . . . Yes, 
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but my God, who will get him out of wherever he may 
be? I had an adoration for the mother and a tenderness 
for the child. I diverted them with card tricks; I brought 
flowers. The little girl got worse. Mrs Vere Reeve sent 
a cablegram saying the child was dying.’ 

‘But she didn’t die?’ asked Little Snowdrop. 

‘I am sorry. The child died. A great deal was at stake. 
Mr Vere Reeve could not leave Paris. He sent Tattam 
to make arrangements. You are too young to know how 
pent-up emotions work. Thelma went weeping into 
Tattam’s arms, and that swine Hines was there with 
his camera. So I don’t like Tattam and I don’t like 
Hines.’ 

‘Where were you?’ 

‘At the Hotel Crillon, with Mr Vere Reeve . . . These 
are not nice things to tell a young lady . . .* 

‘Well, you've only started to tell me a story. Now I 
hear this Tattam betted on horses.’ 

Otto said, ‘Heavily, all the time, yes.’ 

‘Who with?’ asked the girl. 

‘I can tell you the name of the bookie, and his tele¬ 
phone number. He was Jack Zamordovano. Butterfield 
3-542 1.’ 

‘I don’t want to shock you, but did E. Vere Ree^e 
have any love life?’ 

Otto almost laughed. He said, ‘Love life? No, no life 
at all. What does a man like him want love for, or even 
what they call “relief”? He was a Man of Affairs. This 
does not mean to say that he had his little affaires. I will 
show you how he lived, if you’d care to see the house. 
Not a book, not a superfluity. Austere. You might think 
he lived for his millions and millions of money. I should 
ask you to stand corrected. There could not have been 
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in this world a lonelier man, who cared less for what 
he had but longed for the power to feel! ’ 

She said, ‘Don’t cry,’ and offered a handkerchief. 

‘If I shed a tear, mademoiselle, it is in good faith. 
I am not a hot-hearted person, myself; but I know some¬ 
thing of love and understand a little of the nature of the 
walking dead.’ 

‘But Tattam?’ 

‘Oh, that one! Filth.’ 

‘He stopped here two or three nights a week, though?’ 

‘He had to. Business demanded it. But he sometimes 
talked to a woman on the phone. What he said was not 
very nice.’ 

‘I wouldn’t dream of asking you to repeat what was 
not very nice, Mr Otto, because I can see that you are 
a man of sensibility. But if you heard that much, did 
you manage to overhear the woman’s number?’ 

‘It would be better for you not to associate with such 
types. Still, you must work out your destiny. Her name 
is Lily Rumania, and here is her address and telephone 
number.’ 

Otto wrote on a little pad. 

‘You’re very kind,' said Little Snowdrop. 

■‘You have an extraordinary power,' said Otto. One 
trusts you. Would you like to see the house?’ 

‘Thank you . . . Now the chauffeur, Dubucq - where 
did he live?’ 

‘Where I do, in the basement. He has a room and a 
shower. I have two rooms and a bathroom. Don’t ask 
me his origins. One thing is certain - some time or 
other Mr Vere Reeve got him out of trouble somewhere, 
somehow.’ 

‘But not Tattam?' 
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Otto said, ‘Mr Tattam is the kind of man who gets 
into trouble once. Once, and not a second time. It would 
be that kind of trouble.' 

‘Oh, I see. You say you carry a revolver?’ 

Otto said, ‘I don’t believe I said so, but if anybody 
told you so, they told you the truth. I do not cany it 
about with me; it is in a drawer. A thing of high power. 
You may examine it if you will allow me to unload it.’ 

‘Oh no! It seems nearly everybody I know carries 
loaded firearms,’ said Lily Star Clarke. ‘If you will give 
me the ex-Mrs Reeve’s whereabouts, I had better be 
about my business.’ 

Writing again on his pad, Otto said, ‘I suppose, dear 
lady, everybody tells you you are beautiful?’ 

She said, ‘If not in one way, then in another. But at 
my age you have to be quite horrible not to seem beauti¬ 
ful, don’t you?’ 

‘May I offer you another glass of wine and a biscuit?’ 

‘It tastes just like Sneaky Pete, but I like the shape of 
the bottle.’ 

‘This is an Imperial Tokay, of the vintage of 1873,’ 
said Otto. 

‘I’d like the bottle, when it is empty,’ said she. 

Bowing her out the old manservant said, ‘You do my 
heart good.’ 

Now Lily Star Clarke went out into Sutton Place con¬ 
templating her slips of paper and, acting upon the 
simple principle that nearest things come first, she went 
to call on Zamordovano, better known as The Polack 
Jack. First she went to the given address, from which 
she was sent to the upper part of an apartment house 
on Grand Concourse, where she was greeted by a man 
of a low centre of gravity, an iron-grey man dressed in 
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iron grey. It was terrifying, the lifelessness of the types 
her business threw her into contact with. They seemed 
born to disappear, and inhabited places from which 
three flaps of a duster would eliminate all evidence of 
their ever having been in occupation. Zamordovano 
said, ‘What do you want?' 

‘Are you the gentleman who’s the bookie?’ she asked. 

‘Bookie? What bookie? I run Zam’s Cigar Stores. 
Who are you, anyway?’ 

‘Is Gwyn Tattam into you for two hundred thousand 
dollars?' she asked. 

‘I think maybe you better get out of here.' 

‘Did you murder Gwyn Tattam?’ 

‘For Christ’s sake! Listen. Are you Tattam's goil, or 
something? Did I moider Gwyn Tattam! Soitenly not! ’ 

‘Well, where is he, then?’ she asked. 

A man with half a profile came in with one of those 
machines called a ‘Silent Butler’ and began to dust in 
her vicinity. Zamordovano said to him, ‘Blow! ’ He went 
away, and the heavy grey man said, ‘You look voiginal. 
You got a nice complexion. Is Gwyn your father?’ 

‘No, he is not.’ 

‘Den he ought to be ashamed. Listen. He is in to me 
two hunnerd G’s, oh blee me, I got to know he’s good 
for it. Honey, your nose is the most. Keep it so, I beg 
you keep it so . . . Sweetheart, am I a perfessional 
gambler? Yes and no. Do you hold an endowment 
policy? Accident? Life? Well, I am a perfessional 
gambler like Prudential. I bet you will, I bet you won’t. 
But don’t cross the Rumanian. This is one thing I beg. 
And stay clear of Tattam, because he ain’t in your 
league. Parm me, but has he lain you?’ 

There was something about her that made him 
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particular of his grammar. She answered, ‘Where w 
Gwyn Tattam?’ 

‘He done you something? Listen, you look under age. 
Confidentially, this Tattam is loaded.' 

‘Confidentially,’ said Lily Star Clarke, ‘he is missing, 
and I am told you know how and where.' 

The gambler said, ‘Oh no I If Gwyn ain’t got it, Gwyn 
knows where to get it. Kid, listen — we have dinner, we 
talk things over -1 wouldn’t touch you with a dis¬ 
infected barge pole. Keep your complexion from trow¬ 
ing distance of dis Rumanian broad. And oh, blee me, 
get away from Tattam. Lookit, so I gamble. Don't in¬ 
surance? Don't mortgage? Now look, and I don't care 
what they say, if you walk on two legs you're better than 
on four. I'm old enough to be your father, so blee me. 
What is an actuary but a handicapper? On the grave of 
my mother, I'm both. Well then, the way the Law has 
got it, I’m a dawg. But if Gwyn Tattam done you some¬ 
thing, I’ll shoot him in the mout.’ 

‘Better get it clear, Mr Zamordovano— I’m not afraid 
of anybody, not even Miss Rumania. Gwyn Tattam is 
missing. It could be that you made him so. He owes 
you a lot of money. Won’t you regard this as a solemn 
warning?’ 

The man with the ‘Silent Butler’ snapped the lid of 
this apparatus several times. Lily Star Clarke stretched 
out a hand at the end of an extraordinarily long arm, 
lifted the flapping lid of the container. It covered a 
pistol. 

She said, ‘I have seen this kind of thing before. Mr 
Zamordovano, where can I find Gwyn Tattam?' 

‘Gwyn’s money is good,’ said Zamordovano, ‘better 
than good. Better than best. Jesus, more than the mostl 
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I mean, safe. I am a man with a business. What do you 
want of me? Speak. Only speak! ’ 

‘Who kidnapped Tattam?’ she asked. 

Sweating, the Polack Zamordovano shouted, ‘Am I 
nuts, or something? Sure, I’m a gambler. So is a banker. 
But snatch Gwyn Tattam? What am I, screwy? Did you 
by any chance know Gwyn Tattam is top man to E. Vere 
Reeve?’ 

‘Where would he be most likely to be hanging out at 
present? the girl asked. 

‘Wit da Rumanian, I guess,’ said the Polack Jack. 

So Little Snowdrop went to a drug store and, over 
some concoction of malted milk and chocolate, tried to 
clarify her intellect - which, she felt, was becoming over¬ 
charged. 
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A NASTY old man pretended that she was lost. 

Three nasty young men made it clear they thought 
she was waiting to be found. Ignoring age and youth 
Little Snowdrop sucked at the mixture before her. This 
is how she was reasoning: 

Nothing figures. 

2 + 2 = 0. 

The richest private citizen in the world has been kid¬ 
napped by his Personal Assistant, a man of high credit, 
for several million dollars. 

E. Vere Reeve is kidnapped by Gwyn Tattam. 

Mr Hines is called in to bring Mr Reeve back. 

Then, surely, this private citizen's ‘private fortune’ 
must be somehow public? 

Ah, but public for him? I am offered a hundred 
thousand dollars for the return of E. Vere Reeve. 

Somewhere a thread is lost. Either I have missed it or 
dropped it, or it isn’t there. . . . 

Making an exact note of her expenses she left the 
drugstore and made her way to the house of Miss 
Rumania. She was greeted there by an old negress with 
a moustache, eating a pig’s foot, who said, ‘You have an 
appointment?' 

Without hesitation or shame Lily Star Clarke replied, 
‘Friend of Gwyn Tattam.’ 
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‘Well, I don’t know about that. You better wait. I 
don’t know no Mr Tattam.’ 

In spite of her great size she seemed to bounce up¬ 
stairs like a balloon. A few seconds later she came back 
and said, ‘Miz Rumania will see you, if you will step 
up.* 

Lily Star Clarke found herself on the second floor of 
a subdued sort of house. The furniture was arranged in 
discreet symmetry. There was an odour of fish and 
mushrooms — but not of the fields or the sea - and some¬ 
thing apart from this which made the heart sink and 
the spirits drop. The chairs were so placed that anybody 
sitting there had to look at an old mahogany staircase. 
Therefore Little Snowdrop looked. There was a click¬ 
ing of heels. Then, by degrees, the most beautiful 
woman on earth came into view, ankle first. There 
descended a dancer’s legs, moulded buttocks and 
muscular belly under a gold-and-green house-coat. A 
beautiful white hand slid down the banister —a left 
hand adorned with a simple signet ring. There was 
deliberation without haste in the woman’s descent; the 
arm followed the hand as if it had been squeezed out 
by a confectioner. Lily Star Clarke saw, half concealed 
by brocade, a superlative bosom. Literally, half con¬ 
cealed, because one breast was completely exposed. The 
owner of it appeared to have forgotten that she had it. 
But she was evidently aware of the shoulder above it, 
because she was caressing the place where it tapered 
towards a magnificent throat. 

Or perhaps she was adjusting her hair, which might 
have been poured out of a bucket of pitch. 

Still, when Lily Star Clarke saw the woman’s face, 
she started - it was so aged and depraved. There was 
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pride in the mouth, but pride gone rotten. Vitality, yes; 
but a sort of calculated obsolescent life - death in life. 
Whatever happened to the woman Rumania could not 
hurt her or disgust her. Ten times worse; nothing that 
happened to you could move her to nausea or pity. The 
girl looked at her face with a certain awe. It was beyond 
description. Such a face must be conveyed by means of 
tricks of light and times of night, but it must have been 
the face of a sensitive lady once upon a time - still sensi¬ 
tive, damned sensitive, expressive of sentience at its last 

gasp- 

Rising, the girl said, ‘Miss Rumania, please excuse 
me. My name is Lily Clarke —Lily Star Clarke - and I 
am looking for Gwyn Tattam. Is he here, by any 
chance? . . . But excuse me; as the butler says in 
the cartoon, “Madam, one of your lungs is hanging 
out.” ’ 

They were of the same height — or would have been 
if Miss Rumania had not been wearing very high-heeled 
shoes. She concealed her bosom with a mysterious hitch 
of a powerful shoulder, and looked Lily Star Clarke 
straight in the eyes. The lady of the house had eyes 
seemingly without curvature, steady and deadly. 

She said, ‘How do you do?' and offered her hand. The 
girl took it. Evidently Miss Rumania was accustomed to 
throwing people off their balance by applying a black¬ 
smith’s grip. Lily Star Clarke said, ‘If this is to be a trial 
of strength. Miss Rumania, I could hold you half the 
day. Could we just shake hands?’ 

The other woman laughed. ‘Now what do you want 
with Gwyn Tattam?’ she asked. 

Little Snowdrop said, ‘It could be that I am pregnant 
by him—’ 
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‘I think not,* said Miss Rumania. ‘I think practically 
anything but that . . . Who sent you here, child?’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘I’m afraid I can’t tell you that. 
It’s not material, anyway. Miss Rumania. I am on a con¬ 
fidential mission. Mr Tattam has been kidnapped, and 
nobody wants the police in yet. Miss Rumania, if you 
know where he is I’d be ever so grateful if you told me. 
My job depends on this kind of thing.’ 

At this the dark-haired woman, laughing, said, ‘I sup¬ 
pose you know who I am?’ She did not wait for a reply. 
‘I am the fanciest tart in town. Discretion is my by¬ 
word. I rate five hundred dollars a time.* 

‘I am sure you deserve it,’ said Lily Star Clarke, ‘but 
where is Mr Tattam?’ 

‘I hope to God you didn’t get involved with that one, 
child 1’ 

‘Oh no. I never even laid eyes on him. But he is miss¬ 
ing, and it’s not in the hands of the police yet.' 

Miss Rumania bit her nails —her nails were con¬ 
siderably bitten — and said, ‘Listen, darling. I am a very 
special kind of girl. You wouldn't understand. Come up 
here and I’ll show you something.’ 

The girl followed her hostess up to the next floor, 
into a bedroom with a white floor and a black ceiling. 
Here, Miss Rumania opened a closet and pointing to 
what was arranged in it asked, ‘Does this convey any¬ 
thing to you?’ 

Lily Star Clarke saw a gruesome paraphernalia of 
switches, whips, spiked scourges, strait-jackets and a 
variety of fetters. There was also an assortment of spurs 
and saddles. She said, in her frank way, ‘I read all about 
this kind of thing before I was ten. But what about Mr 
Tattam?’ 
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The other woman said, ‘I am a specialist, you under¬ 
stand.' 

‘Oh yes, I understand that. But I want Tattam, don’t 
you see?’ 

Not to be deterred Miss Rumania went on, ‘I say, I 
am a specialist. This means to say I specialize. What can 
I offer you?’ 

‘Some Sneaky Pete, or something. We were talking 
about Tattam.’ 

‘There is a Wall Street man who comes here . . . 
Never mind. I don’t like a fence. I have no objection to 
a receiver of stolen property. But a receiver of stolen 
suffering lends power to my elbow - and I have a strong 
arm.' 

‘Speaking of Gwyn Tattam?' 

‘D’you know, honey, I could make you a lot of 
money?’ 

‘We’ll discuss that later. What about Gwyn Tattam?’ 

Miss Rumania said, ‘You know what he looks like. A 
hustler, aggressive. Well then, when he comes to my 
house I’ll tell you exactly what happens. My maid lays 
a table for two in the dining-room, and prepares a 
dinner - chicken. Just before we sit down, when the 
stuff is steaming on the table, I tell Tattam he has been 
a bad boy for talking dirty. I lock him in the closet with¬ 
out supper for punishment. Then I let him out and 
allow him to cry in my lap. I give him a drumstick. He 
pays, for this entertainment, two hundred fifty dollars. 
For all his ferocity (and that type in general is ferocious) 
he is a weak sister. Sometimes I slap his face left and 
right. That costs him. Does this disgust you?’ 

‘No, Miss Rumania, I know all about that. Where can 
I find him now?’ 
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‘You are the sweetest thing I ever saw.’ 

'Well, thank you. But where is Gwyn Tattam?’ 

‘How much do you make, if I may ask?’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘A living. Where’s Tattam?’ 

‘You can make more than a living, and I can show 
you how. What the hell do you want with Tattam? 
Tattam is nothing but a slap-rat. You know what slap- 
rats are? People that enjoy suffering.’ 

‘Ah, but do they honestly suffer?’ 

‘No, darling. If one of them broke his leg, he wouldn’t 
honestly feel it. Slap-rats want a sort of sensation. Never 
mind how, never mind why. It is “to feel, at any cost! ”. 
Shall I tell you something? That’s loathsome and despic¬ 
able. I know. I bed with corruption and wake up with 
contempt. I like you. Look here; if Tattam is missing, 
nobody missed him out of my house. I keep house 
strictly alone. I think he owes Jack Zam a dollar or two. 
Somebody whispers there was something or other be¬ 
tween Tattam and Dubucq. 

‘A Deviation?* 

Miss Rumania said, ‘It is called by various names. 
Deviation? I love you!’ 

‘Well, yes, but where is Mr Tattam?’ 

‘You’re likely to find him where that trillionaire Vere 
Reeve is.’ 

‘I was informed,’ said Lily Star Clarke, busy with her 
notebook, ‘that although E. Vere Reeve is the richest 
private citizen there is, he is only a billionaire.’ 

A kind of gypsum cracked near the other woman’s 
mouth, and there was a breaking-up of Miss Rumania’s 
face as she said, ‘Come back any time. Any time at all. 
You are Una and the Lion. You are Beauty and the 
Beast. Kiss me good-night.’ 
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‘Please may I be excused? I have a tooth-ache.’ 

‘Every time you open your mouth it is like lifting the 
lid of a good old ivory piano. You have no tooth-ache. 
Go away. But come back . . . Look; I could get you a 
hundred dollars, just for going away like that. Don't 
you want a hundred dollars?’ 

‘I want Mr Tattam.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Miss Rumania, ‘your best bet is E. 
Vere Reeve’s house on Sutton Place.’ 

‘Apart from the pleasure of your company, it might 
seem that I am where I started?’ the girl said. 

Miss Rumania contemplated one fingernail. She said, 
‘I let this nail grow all week, to give myself a private 
treat. Tonight, or tomorrow I will consume it in your 
honour. Go away now; I am expecting a publisher.' 

Thus the two women shook hands like good friends, 
and Lily. Star Clarke went home not quite certain 
whether she had learned anything or not by her day’s 
exertions. 
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S HE was scarcely indoors when the telephone rang, 
and Tom Wetherhogg’s heavy voice said, ‘Are you 
asleep? ... I beg pardon, I don’t mean that, of course; 
I mean, are you fit to come out?' 

She replied, ‘Well, Jumbo?’ 

‘I have done a bit of digging on the story. So, to give 
him credit, has that unmitigated fairy Hines. What have 
you got. Snowdrop?’ 

She shouted: ‘Never mind what I’ve got. My story is 
my story 1 ’ 

‘Put some clothes on and meet me at the Van Suythen, 
my dear, would you?’ 

‘I’ll change some I have on, and be there in half an 
hour.’ 

‘I wish you would. It's important.’ 

She met old Wetherhogg, therefore, at what he had 
been brought up to call ‘The Devil’s Dancing Hour’ - 
midnight. Hines was with him. It was Hines who first, 
in a gasping way, asked her what about Otto? 

‘It seems he was a Prince.’ 

‘He was a Prince, he was a Prince - who cares about 
that?’ asked Hines. ‘What were his actions? What was 
his attitude, what did he have to say to you? Did he say 
anything about me?’ 

‘I don't think he likes you very much,’ she said. 
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‘All right. Nobody does. But what about Reeve? Eh? 
What did he say about Vere Reeve, and Gwyn Tattam?’ 

‘Otto loves Reeve,’ said Lily Star Clarke, ‘because he 
is grateful to him. He doesn’t like Tattam, though.' 

‘And me?’ asked Hines. 

She said, ‘I think Otto would shoot you like a dog.’ 

‘I did what I was paid for. I am a hired man,' said 
Hines, with a snigger, ‘and you know what that is. You 
want a skull cracked, I crack; you want—’ 

Jumbo said, ‘You make too much of yourself, little 
man. I am interested in certain things. I would like to 
know which is Heads and which is Tails. That Tattam 
kidnapped Vere Reeve, we can’t deny. That five million 
dollars is to be put into a numbered account in a bank 
at Lausanne, we know. I simply say to you, there is 
something here which doesn't figure. Something in this 
entire kerfuffle makes no rhyme and no reason.’ 

Hines said, ‘Something eludes you?' 

‘There is something I can’t see in this story, yes,’ said 
Tom Wetherhogg. ‘To begin with, there has got to be 
a letter. Who received it?’ 

‘Mamlock,’ said Hines. ‘He got Tattam’s letter.’ 

‘Why should it matter to Mamlock?’ asked Lily Star 
Clarke. 

Hines said, ‘He is one of E. Vere Reeve's associates.’ 

She said, thoughtfully, ‘E. Vere Reeve Associates. But 
with whom is Reeve associated? How can you be 
privately a billion dollars’ worth of Associates?’ 

Hines snapped, ‘How the devil do you expect Reeve 
to describe himself? E. Vere Reeve Mysterious Ramifi¬ 
cations, Inc.?’ 

She went on, ‘No wife, no child, not a friend in the 
world - nobody to trust but Otto. There was this other 
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man, Guy Dubucq, of course, and Tattam, naturally. 
But apart from servants, nobody. As I see it, five million 
dollars is an awful lot of money. To whom would Mr 
Reeve be worth that much? Who benefits by his return 
to society, since nobody appears to have missed him?’ 

Hines threw his shiny hands wide in a gesture of help¬ 
lessness, and said, ‘Here you have me. I am a peeper, a 
spy, a—’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Little Snowdrop. ‘You said so once 
before. First and foremost, what makes Vere Reeve 
worth five million dollars?’ 

‘If a man with access to a billion suddenly disappears,' 
said Hines, ‘he leaves a hole which it might be worth 
ten million to stop up, if only temporarily — assuming 
one knows the tendency of a market.’ 

Jumbo said, ‘Spoken like the Oojah Bird, that lives 
on red pepper and, to cool its bottom, flies backwards in 
ever-diminishing circles until it flies up its own ass and 
becomes extinct. We get nowhere, only inwards and in¬ 
wards. A billionaire cannot disappear without leaving 
x-millions’ worth of gap. He can’t reappear without 
leaving such-and-such a deficit. He cannot, in point of 
fact, even exist without causing a vacuum abhorred of 
nature. We want common sense, Hines. Come now, 
what do we know?’ 

Hines said, ‘Damn it, then, go to the Police Com¬ 
missioner and scream, and see where it gets you I The 
old bastard was shy. He lived like a recluse. Tattam 
wrote a kidnap note. Tattam wants money and he wants 
out. Here’s the note, on an electric typewriter out of the 
office, plain and simple as Mamlock got it, and signed 
by Tattam.' 

It was a clean-cut, business-like little letter with 



Tattam’s firm, flowing signature. It was curt enough 
to be an Order of the Day to be pinned up on a board 
in a camp. 

Hines went on, ‘It is not so much that Reeve is 
horribly shy. He dared not be seen or recognized. 
People have a curious way of thinking, and a loose way 
of reasoning. Some dope will argue, “Reeve has a billion 
dollars. Say I had a billion pennies and somebody asked 
me for a hundred dollars? I wouldn’t miss it. So what 
is a million to a billionaire?” Ah, yes, but about ten 
thousand people get the same idea at the same time. 
Reeve, poor fellow, was a hunted man. He went by 
private limousine to the private door of his private 
elevator which ran straight up to his office—’ 

‘The chauffeur?’ Jumbo asked. 

‘Sometimes Dubucq, sometimes Otto.’ 

I like Otto,’ said Lily Star Clarke. 

Wetherhogg frowned at her and said, ‘Guy Dubucq? 
Do you have anything on Dubucq, Hines?’ 

‘A surly little Canuck. I always felt there was some¬ 
thing a trifle queer (if Miss Snowdrop will excuse) about 
Reeve—’ 

Jumbo said, ‘Just so; you would, trust you. But 
Tattam and the chauffeur are off with Reeve, and the 
car is found abandoned in Brooklyn, and so forth. Now 
Miss Clarke tells us . . . What, precisely, do you tell us. 
Snowdrop?’ 

She said, ‘I don’t know if I mentioned it, but I found 
that Gwyn Tattam had peculiar habits. He has a friend. 
Miss Rumania. We had a chat.’ 

Jumbo swore, ‘Twenty-four carat solid Jesus maho¬ 
gany Christ! ’ 

With a glow 7 of appreciation Hines said, ‘She is sup- 
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posed to throw acid at people. Did, once, as a matter of 
fact-fuming nitric in a Wurtz flask-got away with it, 
too.’ 

Little Snowdrop said, ‘Well, I suppose we all throw 
things once in a while. I don’t imagine Miss Rumania 
rushes about throwing acids in all directions. Why 
should she? Anyway, Gwyn Tattam is one of her 
clients—’ 

‘Detail, detail 1 ’ cried Hines. 

‘No need for that. Her trail led to a dead end,’ said 
Lily Star Clarke. ‘I don’t know exactly where we go 
from here, except that I had better try and see the ex- 
Mrs Reeve about breakfast-time. She was a Countess, 
you know, in Poland. Did you know, by the by, that 
Otto was a Prince in Russia? Mr Reeve saved his life—’ 

The two men exchanged long looks. Then Hines said, 
‘The ex-Mrs Reeve belongs to quite a while ago, darling. 
I don’t think you’d know her. But I still have some 
pictures I took.’ 

‘It is faces I am most concerned with for the moment, 
but thank you - yes, I’d like to see your pictures,’ said 
Little Snowdrop. ‘How sweet and kind you are! . . . 
But Jumbo, dear, why are you looking so tired?’ 

Wetherhogg said, ‘It’s late. And I’ve been following 
you.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘This is dirty water, and there’s an undertow. Fat 
floats,’ said Jumbo. 
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J UMBO could float, nudging his way. Huge and 
amorphous, when he was on your heels he could be 
imperceptible as mist. He settled, unnoticed, until 
after she left Vere Reeve’s house; allowed half an hour 
to pass, rang at the door and was confronted by Otto. 
In his most gracious manner Jumbo said, ‘I have a 
message for a young lady who has been here.’ 

‘I beg pardon, sir; there are no young ladies here.’ 

‘I never supposed there were, my friend. The lady 
came to call. If she has gone away, be so good as to say 
so. Are you Mr Reeve’s servant?’ 

‘I have that honour,’ said Otto. 

‘Since when?’ 

‘Many years. Whoever you are looking for is not here, 
I am afraid. Will you have the goodness, sir, to take your 
foot out of the way of the door?' 

Jumbo said, ‘Many years? Surely, not very many 
years? My name is Wetherhogg. I called on Mr Reeve 
in Paris, London, and Stockholm. Your face is half 
familiar. Only half. Surely you are Prince Dolgorucki?' 

With a sigh Otto said, ‘Yes. I know you now. I saw 
you a long time ago. There was a young lady here, a 
Miss Clarke. She has gone. What do you want?’ 

‘To look after her,’ said Jumbo. 

‘Step in,’ said Otto, making the best of a bad job; for 
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Tom Wetherhogg weighed two hundred fifty pounds, 
had foot-leverage, and was leaning on the door. 

Inhaling the lifclcssness of the house, Jumbo said, 
‘Whatever your name is, Otto—’ 

‘I perceive a threat in your tone, Mr Wetherhogg. It 
is quite unnecessary. T he young lady docs not belong 
in this gallery. Why do they let these children play with 
Mich powder? . . . Still, she would not be put off. She 
got it out of me that there were scandals; but dead, old 
scandals. Where is Mr Vere Reeve? I told the young 
ladv that I have money. I will—’ 

Well.-'’ asked Jumbo. ‘Where should he be if not at 
home.- Did I sav he wasn’t? You have money, have you? 
Congratulations. What’s to do with Y'cre Reeve that 
takes your two bits?’ 

I thought you knew. Mr Reeve has not been home, 
and ... If you are a friend of that nice young ladv, 
then you are a man of honour. I he swine Tattam — he 
and Dubucq - have carried him awav. More I don’t 
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know.’ 

May I walk through the house?’ Jumbo asked. 

Otto hesitated, then said. Wes. if you wish.’ 

Jumbo said. A our master is apt to disappear for weeks 
on end. In his absence, have strangers access to his 
house?’ 

‘No. certainlv not.’ 

And Mr Vere Reeve has been awav exactlv how 
long?’ 

It is not a question of that. I am told that Tattam has 
kidnapped him. It is not a matter for the police. The 
voting ladv was here - what do I know?’ And Otto burst 
into tears. 

Here s a circumstance in which every’thing is wrong 



everywhere at the same time,’ said Jumbo. ‘Very well. 
You keep this house sealed. It is inviolable. It is a 
billionaire’s house. And so now, all of a sudden I may 
walk in out of the street and look it over as it were a 
museum. It is like playing the Match Game. I call 
Nothing. Your boss might elude me. You couldn’t. 
Where’s the girl?’ 

Otto said, ‘She went to see Zamordovano the bookie. 
Also that woman Rumania. She was Tattam’s friend. 
Zamordovano was his gambler.’ Then he seemed to pick 
up some remnant of dignity, and said, ‘I told that lady 
I would kill anyone who hurt Mr Reeve. I have nothing 
- I tell you, nothing in the world - to lose. I have loved 
only three people in my pitiful life: Irma Reeve, Vere 
Reeve, and the child Tania who is with God. I am up¬ 
set. I have talked too much. Something in my heart tells 
me it no longer matters. I have a gentle nature. But let 
Tattam cross my path and I will shoot him in the 
middle of the chest. Also the idiot Dubucq. And let no¬ 
body hurt the child that smells like honey! ’ 

Jumbo grumbled, ‘Smells like honey? That’ll please 
her no end, I dare say.’ 

‘As for that dog Hines, keep him a long way away 
from me; a very long way. Never mind why.’ 

‘Take it easy,’ said Jumbo. 

‘You are an honest man, Mr Wetherhogg- remember 
no evil of me,’ said Otto, in the old Russian style. 

So Tom Wetherhogg followed Lily Star Clarke to 
Zamordovano’s place, and even to the house of Miss 
Rumania. And when he and Hines and Little Snow¬ 
drop met it seemed that nobody was any the wiser. 
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It remained for Hines, at this point, to say with his 
deliberately detestable simper, ‘Darling, you absolutely 
must do what you can, just as soon as you can, with Irma 
Reeve. You know I don’t dare show my face?’ 

She said, ‘It must be remarkable, really, to have a 
face so often not to be shown. Poor dear, how dreadful 
to be so awfully hated 1 I know, it’s your mother’s fault, 
or somebody else’s. I want the ex-Mrs Vere Reeve/ 

Hines said, ‘You mustn’t ever call her that, darling. 
No part of Vere Reeve for Irma. She calls herself by the 
name she had before she married him — de Tannenberg- 
Brzeski. Geboren - a lady of birth. She has a furniture 
business near Tuxedo. Antique American. Maple, wal¬ 
nut, cherry-what? It gives the poor girl something to 
do . . .’ Hines wrote the address. 

Lily Star Clarke said, yawning, ‘I’ll be there to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘You are my one and only Snowdrop,’ said Hines. 

‘So are you. Good night.’ 


Snowdrop was at Tuxedo by nine o’clock next morn¬ 
ing, rattling a brass knocker at the side door of the ex- 
Mrs Vere Reeve’s establishment. It had a bow window 
with numerous panes. The fascia bore one word: 
Antiques. It was possible to catch a glimpse of a tallboy, 
a hooked rug, and a globular lamp. When Lily Star 
Clarke rattled the knocker over a brass plate that said 
Tannenberg-Brzeski a woman came down. At first 
glance she seemed quite young. Looking for the second 
time you asked yourself. Why shouldn’t she seem young, 
since she evidently is young? The third look forced into 
your mind an image of dried flowers; after which you 
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abandoned images of youth and took to wondering the 
tricks of preservation. Retaining a great deal of the 
form and colour that had been hers thirty years ago, 
together with a faded scentiness and a dry daintiness; 
offering a hand like four-fifths of a preserved flower, the 
lady said, ‘Ah yes. You have come from Miss Edward’s 
about the tallboy?’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘Not exactly. My name is 
Clarke, and I have come about you.’ 

‘Better come up, child, and take coffee. I like your 
looks/ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘It is a curse that has been laid 
upon me, ma’am. Do you want to drive a spike into my 
head and wire me up for a lamp?' 

She relied upon this kind of response for a laugh. She 
had already learned that he who laughs first is in the 
hollow of your hand. The ex-Mrs Reeve remained im¬ 
passive. There was something triturable in her desic¬ 
cated beauty; exquisite as she was, an extension of her 
curly mouth in a smile might take the top of her head 
off . . . and then she would fall into a pot-pourri of 
anything but animal fragrance. 

Observing this lady more closely as they sat drinking 
coffee in a papier-machd morning-room, Little Snow¬ 
drop thought that she looked not unlike a plaster cast 
of Queen Nefertiti, coloured in pastel. Now how under 
heaven, she wondered, is it possible to get at this one? 

So she fell back on a now familiar trick, and said, 
‘Somebody is missing. He is supposed to be here. They 
say you are hiding him. He is wanted very badly. Here 
is my card — I am from The Memo.’ 

‘In what way can I help you?’ 

‘You were Mrs Vere Reeve?’ 
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The lady crackled. ‘And I am responsible for the 
whereabouts of exactly whom?’ 

Little Snowdrop said, ‘Mr Hines. Where have you 
hidden Mr Hines?’ 

The Countess Tannenberg-Brzeski fainted dead 
away. 

One of old Tom Wetherhogg’s maxims was, when in 
doubt, right or wrong , keep still. The girl kept still, 
watching the woman’s face. She felt within her an im¬ 
pulse to deliver a slap on the cheek, or to throw cold 
water. But there was only the tea-tray. One does not 
throw boiling water over a fainting woman. Consider¬ 
ing the texture of the ex-Mrs Vere Reeve in relation to 
her own muscular hand, it seemed to Lily that a slap 
was unimaginable. One might as well thrash a kitten. 
But in a corner of the room she noticed a triangular 
glass-fronted cupboard full of bottles, some of which she 
knew by the outlines. Taking a narrow one out she 
filled a teacup. The other woman’s forehead was cold 
as a wet towel. Given brandy, Irma de Tannenberg- 
Brzeski came to, rustling like a floral sachet, but toler¬ 
ably composed. 

She said, ‘I am not sure that you know what you are 
saying. You mentioned a person whose name it is for¬ 
bidden to utter in my presence.’ There was affectation 
here, but dignity, stupidity notwithstanding. ‘What do 
they call a Seton in this country? I believe, a Drain. All 
the same, it is a thread used to keep a suppuration open 
. . . Beautiful child, through the eye of whose needle 
were you threaded into what they call my life?’ 

‘There are circumstances and circumstances,’ the girl 
said. ‘Evidently names make you ill, so I won’t mention 
them. Except this once. You are supposed to be hiding 
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Hines because he is going to be wanted for killing Gwyn 
Tattam.’ 

The woman who looked like a dried flower said, 
‘There are two sides to every story. Is this not so?’ 

‘If there were not two sides to a story, there’d be the 
grave of reason,' said Lily Star Clarke. 

‘I come from North Poland, and I know the inward¬ 
ness of the ice. Do you mind if I tell you something?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

Now the ex-Mrs Vere Reeve, the furniture dealer who 
liked to be called the Countess Tannenberg-Brzeski, 
went on: 
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. . . ‘I AM a Brzeski. Furthermore, I am a Tannen- 
berg. This may mean little to you. To me it has a 
meaning. 

‘I married Brzeski. He was Podpienta-Brzeski, and 
related by blood to the Kings of Poland, through 
Potocki. Kings of Poland, Voivodes of the Caucasus, 
and Dukes of Lithuania. Does this convey anything to 
you?’ 

'No. I am sorry, I am afraid it doesn’t, much. Do go 
on.’ 

‘On my mother's side of the family I have a Korzh. I 
condescended to Brzeski. Put yourself in my position.’ 

‘I’ll try.’ 

‘You must. I condescended to Brzeski. You know, 
there was a time when we had more shepherds than 
others had sheep? Understand me, which you will, be¬ 
cause you are a lady. We are both ladies, no? Well, a 
lady owes a duty to her parents. 

‘I told you I had been married. Before my husband 
went off to the Western Front — he could not say where 
he was going — he was like five men, all mad. I con¬ 
ceived. My God, who would not? He was like eight men, 
not having seen a woman for seventeen years. The result 
was my daughter. Have I disgraced myself?’ 

‘It would appear to me that you became pregnant 
once upon a time. Be patient with me,’ said Little 
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Snowdrop, ‘but how does this concern E. Vere Reeve?’ 

‘Did you mention him? I forget. I was married to 
that man. My husband was dead. Vere was passing 
through Warsaw, and he had a way to save a few 
millions of my father’s money. He was a Saviour - there 
was nothing Vere could not save, given interest. I was 
dead. I mean, numb. Wladislaw, my husband, was gone 
and lost. What was left? My child, and all there was of 
my family. Then Vere Reeve comes down from Danzig, 
and offers to save everything for us. An American, mark 
you! What would you have done?’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘Without exactly delivering it 
unless it was insisted on I would have handed him a 
polite no thank you. and gone out to work.' 

‘Bravo! This talk I love. But work where, and at 
what? You could be - even with your looks-a good 
whore, and beat vour hips off for twenty hours for a bit 
of bread, a sausage, an onion. Eh?’ 

‘Hold hard. I thought you said your people were rich.' 

The woman said, bitterly, ‘Rich? Ten years before 
my father would have been insulted if, in his box at the 
Opera in Paris, they had offered him any utensil less 
than solid silver. Now we were theoretically rich. My 
intimate serviettes were of Chinese silk, but there was 
nothing to cat. Reeve offered to save something if I 
would marry him. So I did.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have.’ said Lily Star Clarke. 

‘No, I suppose not. Everything matters to you. 
Nothing, then, mattered to me. Things change. Life 
alters itself. Memories die. I was dead . . . What more 
do you want of me?’ 

‘But you had vour daughter?’ 

‘Tania. Yes. Tania. You have been a child, child? 
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Tania was a little child. Where is the dog that will not 
love a child? ... I wanted nothing of Vere Reeve, only 
I thought he loved Tania.’ 

‘But he didn’t?’ 

‘I did not say so.’ 

‘But he loved you, surely?’ 

‘I told you that I was dead.' 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘I don’t believe you. There was 
this divorce.’ 

‘It is lucky for you that there are so many things you 
don’t understand 1 Perhaps you know a little something 
of grief? Ah, but you had better not know the inward¬ 
ness of loss. There you will find yourself on the very 
edge of Despair and here is the rim of Hell. Dear girl, 
shun that edge! 

‘But you have never loved, and so you have never lost. 
I loved. He died. It is very easy to die.’ 

‘Is it?’ 

‘To die like a gentleman, yes.' 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘It is more difficult to live like 
a gentleman.’ 

‘I had Tania, and she is dead.’ 

‘I can offer you my ear if you want to whine, or my 
shoulder if you have to weep.' 

The other woman’s eyes were dry and hard as she 
said, ‘Putting other matters aside. Let us discuss what we 
were talking about before. I like the way you express 
yourself. We will talk, if you like, of unpleasant things. 
To take them in order of unpleasantness is difficult. In 
a manner of speaking, when my husband died I died. 
Does this make sense to you?' 

‘No, Countess, it does not. “It is easier to die than to 
live,’’ and all that? But you live. I don’t know about 



dying like a gentleman. I have some understanding of 
living like one. Now Vere Reeve, I think, got your 
father and his money out of Poland.’ 

‘I was the price,’ the Countess said. 

‘Vere Reeve had the use of your father’s money?' 

‘And of me.’ 

‘Much?’ 

‘There were two million dollars of money. I told you 
that I was dead.’ 

‘But we digress,’ said Little Snowdrop, ‘what have you 
done with Mr Tattam?’ 

‘You just said Hines.’ 

‘I thought I said Tattam.’ 

The Countess paced the floor, rustling, wringing her 
hands. Then she said, ‘There are things you cannot 
understand. You do not know how grief can drive one 
mad. Vere was nothing and nobody. Perhaps that is why 
I let him marry me. There are so many things un¬ 
explainable! I knew that I did not want him or any 
other man. I felt that he had no need for me or any 
other woman. But he was helping my father. Above all, 
I believed he loved the little girl. Then he had to go 
away and Tania became suddenly very ill. I cabled my 
husband. His presence was essential in Europe.’ She 
laughed, bitterly. ‘He sent his secretary, his errand boy, 
to tell me so.’ 

‘Gwyn Tattam?’ 

‘Yes . . . Now it is not given to you yet to know a 
certain kind of agony. It comes with great loss. There is 
nowhere to turn. There is no release. Poor Otto loved 
Tania. He showed her tricks with cards, with dominoes. 
For this I love him. Tattam tried to comfort me when 
the child died. 
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‘Dear child, there are certain terrible moments when 
grief takes a sexual form. May you never know it! Some¬ 
thing swells. You must weep or die. But you cannot cry 
without this dreadful orgasm. It is that or go mad. Gwyn 
Tattam was there. It might have been the janitor. I was 
wearing only a housecoat. There was this flash after 
flash of white heat. I knew it was not me. No, it was 
Hines with his camera. That was not very nice.’ 

The girl said, ‘As I see it, then, your husband must 
have organized this affair?’ 

‘Yes. Do not call him my husband. I hate him.’ 

‘So I suppose, what with photographic evidence, he 
divorced you.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But he kept your father’s money?' 

‘On the contrary. He multiplied it by three and gave 
me every penny. I had hurt his pride. He divorced me. 
Call me a whore, but I am not so much to blame if you 
know the concatenations of pain. What was Tattam to 
me? What was anybody to me, since I can’t feel for any¬ 
one any more? I am not a very happy woman. I am now 
quite without love. There is nobody.’ 

Little Snowdrop said, ‘Otto loves you.’ 

‘No. Otto is his master’s dog. I am quite alone in the 
world,’ said the Countess. ‘And as for that man Hines, 
I have a little pistol. Let him not cross my path, or I 
will kill him. This applies to Gwyn Tattam, also. I wish 
there were some strong drug to wipe away the memory 
of him inside me and the lights - one, two, three - from 
the camera ... I am sorry, I am upset . . .’ 

‘And now Mr Reeve is the richest man in the world?’ 
asked Lily Star Clarke. 

‘What is it to me?’ 
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The girl said, ‘I understand Mr Tattam is tremen¬ 
dously virile/ 

The other woman said, ‘Is he? I don’t know. I told 
you, it was something to do with my nerves. I don’t 
know.’ 

‘What about Dubucq?’ 

‘Vere Reeve dressed him up in black like an SS man. 
Why should I know anything of Dubucq?’ 

‘You are very kind to have spared me so much time.’ 

‘I have no interest in any man. I have nothing but 
. . . nothing.’ 

They parted affectionately. But for an hour after Lily 
Star Clarke was aware of an aroma of dead flowers. 
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H INES said to Tom Wetherhogg, ‘You are a god¬ 
damned idiot. You are the despair of right-think¬ 
ing men. You played your game dead wrong. You were 
in Vere Reeve's house. You were invited to go through 
it. You didn't. Why not?' 

Jumbo replied, ‘Because if there was something to 
hide, it would be hidden. Anyway, what has old Otto 
to hide? I am an old newspaperman, and I know how 
to snoop.’ 

‘Yes, yes, you are an old newspaperman. So you 
know how to snoop. But I, you fool, am a professional 
snooper. I make no top headlines. Very much to the 
contrary — I am to be found under a stone, crawling in 
another direction. The big blonde is worth three of 
you, fat as you are, before breakfast. She might get 
into Reeve’s house again. You won’t. I can’t. I dread 
violence. You, Mr Wetherhogg, are lousing the busi¬ 
ness up.’ 

‘What business? Your business? Who gives a damn 
about your business, peeper? I do not like you, Mr 
Hines. Take your business and go to hell. My face is 
too fat for a keyhole, but I have a proboscis. Let us see 
where you stand, if you please . . . Who saw Vere 
Reeve last?’ 

‘I think I told you; nobody sees him much. He is a 
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shy man. Tattam gets his signature to documents. 
Tattam countersigns. Tattam snatched him.’ 

‘For several millions, eh? In numbered accounts, eh?’ 
asked Jumbo. ‘I want to ask you something. Is there 
available an exhaustive independent account of the 
assets of E. Vere Reeve Associates?’ 

‘Easily. They amount to something over a billion 
dollars. A good banker, four good brokers, and two good 
lawyers can stand by that.’ 

‘Let me ask you something again: What’s five million 
dollars to Tattam? Yes, he lost a couple of hundred 
thousand on the ponies.’ 

‘That’s in no way remarkable, Wetherhogg. Shall I 
tell you something? This is a world where men get 
tired.’ 

‘This I know. But isn’t it easier to snatch the money 
than to snatch the man?’ 

Hines said, ‘There was a complex of hate in that 
shop.’ 

Do you mean Mrs Reeve and Tattam?’ Jumbo asked. 

It might be. Reeve forgave Tattam. You know, 

there s nobody you hate so bitterly as somebody who 
forgives you?’ 

This, Hines, is crap out of a Russian novel. Did you 
ever read your Bible? The Creditor loved most the one 
he forgave most.’ 

Hmes said, ‘There are interesting implications in that 
Parable. With all possible respect, Jesus didn’t know 
Wall Street, or even upper Broadway. The type of your 
loan shark loathes a little chiseller, but puts Count 
Lustig and the Yellow Kid Weill in niches in his temple. 
That Creditor admired most the one he forgave most — 
in other words, the one that took him for most. But 



mark my words; in the middle of the night the Creditor 
woke up kicking himself, and asking of Heaven, “Does 
this son of a bitch really think he took me for so- 
many shekels?" Such thoughts cut deep into such 
minds.’ 

‘There is no time to spare for psychology,' said Jumbo. 

‘My dear fellow, there must always be time to spare 
for psychology. I am not putting you on a couch, 
Wetherhogg. We live in a complicated world. People do 
extraordinary things for immediate sensation — what 
they call “kicks”. Any excuse is better than none. 1 hey 
make philosophy of bullfighting, or racing speedboats 
onto reefs. They play the game of chicken with souped- 
up cars. Knowing, mark you, that the end is Hell, they 
take heroin. They take cocaine, which is worse. They 
tickle themselves by inviting violence and peril. May 
one assume that Tattam - a secure man - has everything 
life can offer except the kick of danger?’ 

‘No,’ said Tom Wetherhogg. ‘Tattam wanted security. 
Tattam wanted forgiveness. He wanted relief. He con¬ 
sorted with the woman Rumania. He paid her to be 
locked up in a closet at suppertime and then released 
and pardoned with a pat on the head and a drumstick 
to gnaw on—’ 

‘Wait a minute. We may have something here,’ said 
Hines. ‘I am a connoisseur of the abnormal, you know? 
Reeve forgave him once, and some pictures Reeve has 
of Gwyn Tattam and Irma want a bit of forgiving. 
Couldn’t we carry the matter to a logical conclusion? I 
refer to mad logic. Couldn’t Gwyn have kidnapped 
Reeve on the verge of God-knows-what international 
deals simply in order to release him at the last moment 
and be more forgiven than ever before?’ 
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Jumbo said, ‘No. That kick isn’t worth a quarter of 
a million reward to you. It doesn’t rate five million 
ransom money.’ He laughed. ‘Was I born yesterday, 
Hines? There is no way of collecting five million dollars, 
even in a numbered account. It would be worth a 
million of anybody’s money to get the likes of you onto 
every bank in the world. Come again.’ 

‘Irma went after Tattam like a hairy great bird¬ 
eating spider when I took my pictures. It could be 
love?’ 

‘Nevertheless, two and two make three, love or no 
love. It is conceivable,’ said Tom Wetherhogg, suddenly, 
‘it is quite conceivable - you have that sort of mind- 
that you kidnapped Vere Reeve yourself.' 

Hines said, ‘Scarcely, Jumbo. Thrash out the inward¬ 
ness of this in your gigantic intellect and you will see 
that I couldn’t have. Why couldn’t I have? Because I 
didn’t want to. I like money, but I also like freedom to 
spend it. Nobody but a Gwyn Tattam could snatch a 
Vere Reeve. The handy man and chauffeur, Dubucq, I 
discount.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘He is a sort of dope. They breed them up in the 
Quebec forests. Comes the winter, a pair of Dubucqs 
seal themselves in. Next spring out come six Dubucqs 
. . . Anyway Vere Reeve got him out of a bad business 
in Nevada. Goddam it, dogs don't steal men - men 
steal dogs! Otto is out of the question. He’d do murder 
for Reeve. You are on the plump side, Mr Wetherhogg: 
For the sake of public sanitation don’t get in the way of 
Otto’s - 357 -Magnum. It’s where the bullet comes out 
that it makes the mess . . . But you acted like a fool. I 
would have gone through that place, by God, like a nit- 
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comb. I’d have run through that house - what is the 
expression? — like a dose of salts.’ 

Jumbo said, ‘Hold it, Hines. My hunch was, that 
there was nothing.’ 

‘But nothing means everything!’ Hines cried. ‘No 
clue is every clue . . . Look here, Mr Wetherhogg. I'm 
afraid of showing my face alone. I’ve got to look at that 
house. But I must have somebody there. Do try and 
understand me — I don’t deduce, and I have no regard 
for orchids, or pork stewed in beer, or etchings. Rye 
whisky makes me sick, and I shudder at the thought of 
a poke in the jaw. Sprawling brunettes don’t move me. 
I have no Little Grey Cells. An emotional woman, as far 
as I am concerned, gives out an unpleasant odour. This 
may be the fault of my mother, but in a crisis I am use¬ 
less. I do not blame anybody for slapping my bottom 
when I wet the bed—’ 

‘Which, undoubtedly, you did,’ said Jumbo. ‘Save 
your kidneys for the Coroner. One day we may run 
your life story. At present we have no interest in you. 
Go on.’ 

‘You are so right. I have an inductive quality. In this, 
frankly, I take after my mother.’ 

‘Damn your mother’s eyes! Get on!’ 

‘I will, if you let me speak,’ said Hines. ‘I leap to a 
conclusion, like a woman. This is inductive reasoning, 
as opposed to Sherlock Holmes. I mean, I form my con¬ 
clusion and go backwards to justify it. My dear, I 
gamble Hell to breakfast on my conclusion.' Hines’s 
voice had hardened, and so had his face. ‘What I induce 
may be way out. But may God strike me blind, I 11 
justify it!' 

Tom Wetherhogg said, ‘Little man, you talk loud for 
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somebody with a quarter of a million to get. You are a 
single-minded kind of fellow, I think?' 

‘This was partly, at least, the fault of my father—’ 

‘To hell with your father, and you tool ’ cried Jumbo. 
‘What are you up to?’ 

Hines said, ‘My nurse, also, was not without blame. 
We will go into that some other time. I reiterate that 
you played your match-game wrong. You call yourself a 
reporter? God bless my soul, you couldn’t find your ass 
to wipe itl A reporter, you! . . . Offer to hit me and 
I’ll call a policeman. I will. I’ll fall down on the floor, 
so help me, and go into convulsions. Now thenl ’ 

Tom Wetherhogg looked at Hines and he knew that 
this odd, nervous man meant every word he had said. 
There was a certain roseate blush in Hines’s cheeks and 
a stringy tension in his wrists. Once again the pachy¬ 
derm felt a dread of the cur. 

‘Well, what?’ Jumbo asked. 

‘And who are you to ask what?’ said Hines. ‘Never 
you mind what, I want what I want, and damn me but 
I’ll get what I'm after! I’m not going to stand up to 
rough stuff. I want into Vcre Reeve’s house. My theory 
is a little way out. I want the dog Otto without that 
pistol. I want the hound Dubucq. I want Tattam . . . 
and I want a stout fellow like you between me and 
them! ’ 

T om Wetherhogg said, with dignity, ‘I think you 
neglected to mention Miss Clarke.’ 

Hines said. Oh, goodness gracious me, she’ll defend 
the lot of us. She reminds me of—’ 

Jumbo said, ‘Let us have enough of your case history. 
If the girl gets hurt I break your neck.’ 

'That is just the way my old nurse used to talk,’ said 
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Hines, with a sigh. ‘Darling, you are evocative - you 
give me little quivers in the sit-me-down. You are 
Dumbo’s mother. I must get you a pink mob-cap—’ 

‘I don’t want Miss Clarke hurt. Have you got that? Is 
it clear?' 

‘Ah, but you don’t care if / get hurt, do you?’ 

Jumbo growled, ‘Yes, I do care. I look to see you 
bleeding in the gutter. I trust to see you thrown down 
an elevator shaft. This is my hope for you and my 
care.’ 

‘You couldn’t hope to see or hear anything of any sort 
-and neither could Miss Snowdrop — unless I first got 
into Reeve’s house, you know, gorgeous?’ 

Tom Wetherhogg said, ‘Very well. You were in there 
once before. How did you get in?’ 

‘I bribed Otto,’ said Hines. 

‘You lie. Otto was with his master in Europe. You are 
a horrid little private detective. You have no initiative. 
You haven’t the price of a bribe. It was a put-up job. 
Reeve gave you a key! ’ 

‘I make no pretensions,’ said Hines, with something 
like a whimper. ‘Yes, I had a key.' 

‘More than one key,' said Jumbo. ‘The front door 
would have been on the chain, perhaps. But while the 
Countess might have thrown on the bolts and bars in 
front, it wouldn’t be in her nature to think of the cellar. 
Naturally, you had a key to the cellar.’ 

Hines said, ‘I had three keys. To the front, to the 
cellar, and to the tradesman’s door. However, I gave 
them all back after the job was done.' 

‘If,’ said Jumbo, ‘if the likes of you gave back those 
keys without getting them copied, I am the son of a 
bitch.’ 



Hines made an indescribable snivelling noise, and 
then asked, ‘What are you laughing at?’ 

‘Not at you.’ Jumbo was, in fact, smiling at one of 
his own images. If Now were Then, he thought, and he 
were writing one of his thunderous old editorials, he 
might say of Hines’s voice: He protests like a short- 
order cook with laryngitis and a blistered lip in a diner , 
trying to cry , "Four franks and three french frios 
coming up!” —over the noise of a juke-box. 

‘Anyway,’ said Hines, ‘Reeve would have changed the 
locks.’ 

Jumbo said, ‘No. The locks are bedded in a few 
layers of old paint. If you have copies of the keys, you 
can walk in at the side or through the cellar. In another 
walk of life I, too, snoop,' the old man said. He added, 
with a kind of ponderous humility, and a great sigh, 
‘Still, only affectation divides us, when all is said and 
done . . . Reeve should have kept a pair of big dogs . . .’ 

‘Allergic to them,’ said Hines. ‘He’d be less afraid 
of a shotgun than a poodle pup.’ 

‘But why must somebody be around while you are 
there?’ Jumbo asked. 

‘As I see it, it's my mother’s fault. I can’t bear to be 
alone in a crisis,' said Hines. 

‘You are a sorry creature,’ said Tom Wetherhogg, 
‘but one must at least half pity you.’ 




N OW, from behind a potted palm, hastily smooth¬ 
ing some readjusted piece of elastic, came Lily 
Star Clarke. While Hines had the air of a man who 
has been questioned by the police under bright lights 
for thirty-six hours on suspicion of something furtive 
and disgusting, and Jumbo Wetherhogg looked (as was 
said of Heywood Brown) like an unmade bed, this girl 
looked relaxed and cleansed. 

She said, ‘I couldn’t help overhearing the last little 
bit of what you said.’ 

‘Look at her,’ said Hines. ‘She has just played a fast 
game of tennis, taken a cold shower, eaten a hearty 
meal, and exchanged triangular notes with a blue-eyed 
man who is about to inherit seven million dollars.' 

‘I have an idea, a certain idea,’ said she. 

Hines said, with indescribable bitterness, ‘She has 
a certain idea. This is very fine and large. She has 
merely—’ 

‘Simply shut up. By an effort of will it is not terrible 
to shut up. You put your lips together and don't drag 
them away again! ’ said Wetherhogg. 

Meanwhile Lily Star Clarke had taken a sedate seat. 
She said, ‘Oh, darling, I have a theory.' 

‘Miss Universe has a theory,’ said Hines. ‘The future 
female President of the United States is about to give 




birth to a bubble. She has a theory. Out with it, peach- 
fed Spam, out with it! ’ 

Now Lily Star Clarke squared her shoulders and 
hitched her lower jaw into something like a clamp and 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I wish you would all go away. Every¬ 
one is astonishingly brilliant here. I am not. Everybody 
is unbelievably penetrating at this point when nobody 
worth a damn comprehends anything. 

‘I am somebody. I am not worth a damn. I think I 
know something. It is pure detective work. If there is 
a reward for the return of Vere Reeve, I’d like my share 
of it. But what is there?’ 

Hines said, crisply, ‘A man who has a billion, repre¬ 
sents a trillion, has fingers in a quadrillion, and ... I 
forget where I was, but I know the poor little gentle¬ 
man is lost. Yes, he is lost.' 

Lily Star Clarke planted her feet about eighteen 
inches apart and thus addressed her master, Tom 
Wetherhogg, and the fellow Hines: 

I have talked to a number of the people in this case, 
and it is my opinion that people ought to be left alone. 
As for the morals of it, they are like grabbing hold of a 
greasy pole or a lump of ice - you may spin like a top 
until Up and Down are of the same value. I trust I 
make sense?’ 

Hines said, ‘You do not.’ 

Certainly she does,’ said Jumbo Wetherhogg. 

Well, perhaps not totally, as yet,' said Lily Star 

Clarke. ‘I do beg your pardon. I have it in my mind 
that . . .’ 

‘That what?’ Jumbo asked. 

I did not say that it was that anything,’ said Lily Star 
Clarke, ‘only I know this: I have an assignment. I will 
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get my story. I tell you, I will. It is probably the greatest 
story of the century, so I am even more determined to 
get it. 

‘Vere Reeve has been kidnapped by Tattam. Both 
Tattam and Reeve have been kidnapped by Dubucq. 
I have worked this thing out in my head. I am not 
dumb, however blonde I may be. 

‘Tattam kidnapped Vere Reeve. The demand was 
for five million. The five million was to be deposited 
under numbers in Switzerland and Brazil.' Little Snow¬ 
drop was excited. 

Jumbo Wetherhogg grumbled, ‘Delightful. Lovely. 
But where is Vere Reeve? Exactly where is he? I can 
tell you — if the young lady will lower her arm and 
stop glowing—that if a matter like this is not for the 
police it is something that goes awfully high, or sicken- 
ingly low. This is no mere surface operation! Good 
God — it’s a bathysphere. It’s a central matter. Beyond 
centre and the periphery there is an extraneous—’ 

‘I know, I think 1’ cried Lily Star Clarke. 

Now Jumbo Wetherhogg cocked an eye at Hines, and 
said, ‘For God’s sake, she knows, she thinks.' 

‘For God’s sake she is entitled to know she thinks! 
It is better than thinking you know,’ said Hines. 

Not to be deterred, Lily Star Clarke said, ‘In my 
opinion the nub of the matter is to be found in the 
Countess. She is the master mind. I don’t like pot¬ 
pourri. I don’t care if she is the Countess of Brzeski or 
the Countess of Hell — I hate that woman!’ 

‘Oho! What about Miss Rumania?’ said Hines, 
drinking his words like soup, syllable by syllable. 

‘Oh, I may yet go into partnership with Miss 
Rumania.' 
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Whether she meant it or not, it was amusing to see 
the explosion. Hines blew himself up like a Hallowe’en 
mask; Wetherhogg could not very well expand, so he 
kept still - outwardly, while inwardly his fat chest made 
movements like a congested concrete mixer, and felt 
somewhat like that great grey machine which seems 
always to be on the verge of breaking down at last. 

But Little Snowdrop said, ‘I don’t actually intend to, 
really. I am an honest woman, as the saying goes. You 
two are so-called men of experience. I want to know 
what experience. What is your Experience? Making a 
sort of pastry of some woman, making a filler of your¬ 
self with your thumb, like marzipan? No, sir. I detest 
you. You invented whoredom. I like my fornication 
straightforward and respectable. When I get one, I 
want mine to be a clean—’ 

‘Don’t say it,’ said Tom Wetherhogg, trembling. 
‘Instead, sweetheart, tell us what we ought to do.’ 

‘I could not help overhearing,' said Lily Star Clarke, 
‘although I am not an eavesdropper—’ 

‘You should be an eavesdropper! You must be an 
eavesdropper! Oh, please let me teach you how to be 
an eavesdropper,’ said Hines. 

Wetherhogg was silent and depressed. The girl took 
him by one of his big freckled hands, using both of 
hers, and said, ‘Dearest Jumbo. Don’t you see that there 
is only one way to the inwardness of certain matters? 
That one way is to give yourself, to give yourself un¬ 
conditionally. I told you, Jumbo, that I wanted to be a 
writer. Here is the story of the century. I am prepared 
to give myself.’ 

‘Hold it!’ said Jumbo. 

Hines said, ‘Charming. She is going to give herself. 
For what? And to whom?' 



‘I don’t care to whom. I know that the secret of Vere 
Reeve’s snatching is in his own household. I know, 
having associated with gangsters, that his own wife was 
a whore. I know that there are whores and whores—’ 

‘Cut it out,’ said Jumbo. 

Ignoring him, she went straight on, ‘I never did 
quite see the difference between marrying for money 
or simply going to bed for money. I beg pardon; the 
woman who marries for money and status is the cheaper 
whore. What I like about Miss Rumania is, that she 
doesn’t pretend to be otherwise than alone. I like her 
for that, I tell you. I’ll always hate this story, whatever 
success comes out of it. It has made me feel lonely . . . 
But forgive me if I started to be intense. You know the 
way I have of wriggling? My girdle goes wonky, and I 
was tugging it into position behind that palm tree. I 
overheard.’ 

Hines said, ‘At certain moments you remind me of my 
mother. What the hell, darling, was there to overhear?’ 

She said, ‘Between you, you didn’t say much. Only - 
I repeat what I heard-Vere Reeve is allergic to dogs. 
Is Otto also allergic to dogs?’ 

‘No,’ said Hines, ‘not that I know of. You are allergic 
to nothing, I believe? I could tell you an awful lot 
about allergy. Among other things, I am allergic to 
rhododendrons. If you put one under my nose I dare 
say I’d have an asthmatic attack. Even if you had 
handled rhododendrons and came into my presence I’d 
have a fit of sneezing.’ 

Little Snowdrop said, ‘Dogs do not pollenate.’ 

‘Neither do you,' said Hines, ‘but you have none the 
less the power to disturb. Good God, girl, you have 
explored botany so long you believe you must explode 



at the calyx! Explode, I beg you, at the calyx 1 Burst! 

. . . But while I’m around put no rhododendrons into 
your calyx, or I’ll have asthma. Otto loves dogs and 
cats too. Your Countess loves cats and dogs - especially 
cats. Reeve loved them all, but they made him sneeze. 
I knew a woman who was allergic to her husband’s 
dandruff. She loved him dearly, but I had to dissolve 
their marriage for them, love notwithstanding. God 
damn it, child, when affection brings disease - better 
fight shy. We can handle the clap; we can handle the 
pox. But an allergy? Just try it and see. And if you 
are allergic to dogs or cats and somebody who loves the 
beasts and has recently fondled one comes into your 
presence - as God is my judge, you’ll be allergic to that 
person. Unless you boil him,' Hines said. 

‘Yes. I read Frischauer on Allergy when I was eleven. 
But the basic point is that you want to look over Vere 
Reeve’s house. I agreed to work with you. I can get you 
into that house.’ 

Jumbo exclaimed, ‘Oh, young lady, wait. Only a 
moment!’ 

‘Dear Jumbo, I don’t know what I have to wait for. 
You are Copy. I am Features. This is my assignment 
individually, and I must choose my own time-not 
yours. I said I could get a story. I was sent to get a story. 
I am going to get a story.’ 

Here, out of sheer affection, Wetherhogg almost be¬ 
trayed himself. He said, ‘Story. There will always be a 
story. But this creature promised you a large sum of 
money. My dear child, there have been stories ever 
since a man could put two words together. There will 
be stories again, believe me, if you know where to look! 
A billionaire? What is a billionaire? . . . Once I was 
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confronted with two stories:— a coup in Europe, and the 
discovery of the virus disease of the tobacco plant. 
Which was the more important?’ 

The girl said, ‘I will tell you what is most important: 
I have undertaken to get a story about E. Vere Reeve, 
and that is what I propose to bring in.’ 

Hines exclaimed, ‘Little Snowdrop, will you marry 
me?’ 

‘Certainly not. As I was saying, I am going to get a 
story. Mr Hines’s reward is ephemeral. And even if I 
believed him, what is the use of a hundred thousand 
dollars to somebody who wants a story and doesn’t have 
a story?’ 

Jumbo growled, ‘Unsung song.’ 

Hines said, ‘Woman of genius. As God is my judge 
she reminds me of my nurse - upon her I would not 
spy through keyholes, and she banishes one’s fear of 
the dark I ’ 

‘Snowdrop is a good girl,’ said Jumbo, ‘and I put it 
to you that she is not much in need of the assistance 
of derelicts like us . . . Lily, my love, when can you 
get to see the one that used to be Prince Dolgorucki?’ 

‘Any time, I think,' said she, looking from Jumbo 
to Hines and then back again with her intolerably 
candid eyes. ‘But I have a certain theory—’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes, she has a theory. She has a certain 
theory. Fine, fine, fine I ’ 

‘Excuse me. You misapply the word “certain”, Mr 
Hines.’ 

Jumbo muttered, ‘Courtesy, deportment, and a little 
grace — or the back of my hand, peeper I ’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘I don't believe there's much 
farther to get here. I don’t need your help — either of 
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you. I don’t think you meant to, but you have hurt my 
feelings! ’ 

With this, she snatched up her long umbrella and 
her big black purse, and stalked away - stalked, like a 
large and angry bird. 
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W HENEVER he had nothing better to do old Otto, 
Prince Dolgorucki, dressed himself as if in expecta¬ 
tion of noble company. He put aside his striped waistcoat 
and, having stripped himself down to his silk under¬ 
clothes, got himself up like a gentleman all in grey 
except for his waistcoat, which was speckled with red 
like the back of an Iceland plaice. No doubt the psycho¬ 
logists have some term for this sort of thing. He put on 
the stiffest of up-standing collars, and was positively 
voluptuous about his tie, which was of rich silk. You 
would have thought that the little man intended to 
strangle himself. There is a knack in tying such a tie. 
It derives from the days when gentlemen were reduced 
to dressing themselves; they got the trick off their valets. 
One starts high in the collar, making the first half-knot 
at the back and coming lower (never relaxing the 
tension) until the presentable knot is forward, in its 
proper place. 

Otto made a perfect neat bow. One sees such ties in 
photographs of Russian novelists - say Turgenev - only 
Otto got his cravats at Bronzini’s, and his shirts at 
Sulka’s. Nothing but vegetable willow calf would do 
for his tidy little boots, and only Dobb makes them. Any 
kind of eight-dollar shoe was good enough for Vere 
Reeve - who could make a shirt last half a week, and 
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was parsimonious with his socks. Otto, got up for his 
lonely pleasure, could not do with anything which 
appeared less extravagant than silk. 

It was a ritual. Otto went over the house wearing 
his loose alpaca jacket, with his dustpan and brush 
and duster. At last he had a bath in the English style. 
If he had thought it discreet, Otto would have used 
some perfume. All the same he massaged himself with 
some toilet water whose odour was scarcely distinguish¬ 
able. 

The studs in the shirt and the shirt on the man; the 
breathlessness of the cravat over and done with; the fine 
little feet in their fine little boots, what did Otto do? 
Nothing. Without even taking the trouble to pour an 
imaginary cup of tea, he indulged in glorious but mean¬ 
ingless imaginary conversations. 

‘There are no fields of amaranth this side of the 

grave, I think.’ 

‘Ah, Prince, most men live lives of quiet desperation!’ 

He had just got his coat on when Lily Clarke rang at 
the front door. Having run downstairs, perceiving the 
girl through the Judas-hole, Otto was inexpressibly 
delighted. 

He said, ‘If you will come into my kitchen I will 

make you some good coffee.’ 

‘But you are all got up, like a movie. My conscience 
wouldn’t let me allow you to mess up those cuffs.’ 

‘My cuffs? Cuffs?’ said Otto, stammering, and fumb¬ 
ling at his wrists. 

Little Snowdrop gave him a great blue look, and said, 
‘You may serve me coffee in the sitting-room — if any¬ 
body ever sits hereabouts. I want to talk to you, Piince 

Otto.’ 
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‘Oh, please I Have you found a clue?’ ^_ 

The girl said, ‘Yes, I have found a clue.' 

‘God bless you! ’ 

She said, ‘Yes, yes. I have a clue, and a clue to a clue. 
Let us go into some room where we can sit down.’ 

‘By all means, if you please.' 

Otto conducted her to a kind of drawing-room, so 
geometrical as to make you sick to the heart, and 
handed her to a chair. He said, ‘I am sure, perfectly 
sure, that Reeve would want you to have a bottle of 
his Mumm of 1903. It has gone still, you know, but is 
well worth tasting.' 

The girl said, ‘I’d like some of your sherry.' 

‘But of course I' 

‘Only one thing, first. Since when did you drop the 
Mister ?’ 

‘I am afraid, dear lady, that I do not quite follow 
you.’ 

She said, ‘It is one of those trivial things. You just 
said Reeve. At what point did you drop your respect for 
him, since the other day?’ 

Otto sighed. All of a sudden his collar and stock, his 
high-buttoned jacket and speckled waistcoat looked 
ludicrous. Even his boots acquired wrinkles. 

He said, ‘Yes, my dear young lady, you shall have a 
glass of whatever you like. Mr Reeve seldom touches it. 
But ask for what you will, and we have it. Then it is 
more necessary than anything in the world that we talk. 
That you and I talk a little, just a little.' 

The girl nodded. She had sharp ears, and it seemed 
to her that she could hear sounds in another part of the 
house. Otto, meanwhile, was breaking the wax on a 
sealed bottle, and wiping its neck, and putting out tall. 
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slender old sherry glasses. The tough old cork protested, 
squealing like a rat before it came out with a sullen 
pop. Otto tasted it ceremoniously. Filling two glasses he 
said, ‘What are you listening for?’ 

‘I thought I heard somebody moving about.’ 

Smiling, Otto said, ‘This must be your imagination, 
young lady. When I lock up, which is my duty, I lock 
up tight. I am entirely alone in the house. There is 
not even a mouse. Certainly neither dog nor cat. Pray 
taste this wine. Just for this occasion I will take a little 
also. I am not a drinking man, but I am assured that 
it is exquisite. But tell me, what is your clue?’ 

‘I will come to that presently. Meanwhile I see that 
you are not expecting E. Vere Reeve to come back in 
a hurry.’ 

‘Eh?’ said Otto, startled. ‘What makes you think 
that?’ 

‘Well, if you were standing on one foot, so to speak 
expecting and hoping, why would you be dressed up 
like somebody out of The Cherry Orchard, and drink¬ 
ing your master’s best wine?’ 

Otto blinked. He said, ‘I could say that I might have 
been getting ready to go out. Ah, but then you would 
reply, “A man waiting for the return of someone he is 
passionately fond of doesn’t go out.” It is simply my 
whim sometimes to dress myself in this rather outmoded 
style, which I somehow find comfortable. As for the 
wine, dear lady, Mr Vere Reeve never touches it. He 
would not mind if I washed in the stuff. It is for guests, 
although the swine Tattam guzzled his share. You are a 
guest. But the clue, the clue!’ 

She said, ‘It is only a clue to a clue, actually. Firstly, 
there is a question of the names of the parties involved. 
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They are all too different. In my experience it is very 
rare to find the names of four different people in which 
there is not at least a repetition of the same letter. 
There is E. Vere Reeve, in which there are no other 
vowels than e. Gwyn Tattam, in which there are 
nothing but a’s. Otto, which is all o’s. And Guy Dubucq 
where we find only u’s — but his signature is in that 
childish script such as they teach to backward children. 
Was Vere Reeve so vain that he wouldn’t allow anybody 
near him with an e in his name?’ 

Otto said, ‘No, he was not a vain man. No no, never 
thatl But at what are you driving?' 

‘But a careful man?’ 

‘Punctiliously, Miss Clarke.’ 

‘A crazy idea occurred to me. You know how, in the 
unlikely event of a handwriting expert’s wanting to 
compare strokes and signatures, the first thing he would 
look at would be the formation of corresponding letters. 
I looked up the signatures. Dubucq’s is like I told you. 
Yours, Prince Otto, is in a spidery Russian longhand 
script, done with a pointy pen. Gwyn Tattam - his 
signature is one of those great splashy business execu¬ 
tive’s. E. Vere Reeve was prim, school-teacherish, and 
characterless.’ 

Otto said, ‘This is ingenious, but I cannot see the 
connection. I do not perfectly understand you.’ 

‘I was stabbing around in the dark. So I brought you 
this.’ Lily Star Clarke rummaged in her great purse and 
took out a little sealed envelope such as is used to send 
a thank-you note. 

Shaking his head, Otto tore it open. Then his pale face 
became suffused with purple. Tears streamed down his 
face. He managed to gasp, ‘Take it away, take it awayl ’ 
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She took it, crumpled it in her hand, opened a 
window and threw it into the street. Then she said, 
‘It’s only a bit of dog’s hair I picked up at a pet shop. 
Well?’ 

He caught his breath. Wiping his eyes he said, with 
a little sigh, ‘Yes. I am E. Vere Reeve. And now that 
you have found me out I will tell you all about it. But 
only you.’ 
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H E went on: 

\ . . It is a long story, and an odd story. It has 
been kept more secret than higher diplomacy or the 
plans of an atomic submarine. But I will tell it to you 
because I know that after you have heard it all you will 
breathe not a word of it to a living soul. The operation 
of it might appear simple. Young lady, the problem it 
poses is to some extent a psychological one. My name 
indeed is Everett Vere Reeve. I am, as you see, an old 
man, some say one of the richest old men on earth. But 
I am a nobody, and always have been a nobody. I have 
lived somewhat over seventy years. I know nothing, not 
even how to make money. By certain concatenations of 
circumstances money came to me. All I had was a head 
for figures. What they call my “fabulous sense of 
markets" is newspaper talk. My father was a very pros¬ 
perous lawyer out West. He wanted me to be a lawyer 
too, but I was not the kind of person anybody would 
look twice at. But I had this head for figures, and a cer¬ 
tain unalterable integrity, so I became an accountant. I 
acquired some little reputation when better accountants 
of military age were with the Army in 1917. Physically 
I was unfit even for the Paymaster’s Office or the 
Quartermaster Store. But I was sent to Europe just as 
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the war ended, and there I met some business-men in 
newspapers. 

‘I had been vetted and found to be the soul of 
honesty. I have never stolen a penny of anybody’s 
money. Nor have I evaded one penny-worth of tax. I 
have been a victim, young lady, a nondescript grey little 
victim of circumstances. The nature of my affairs was 
so vast that taxes evaded me. Again, I have achieved 
the reputation of being a deadly shrewd negotiator. 
This is because I have been too shy to open my mouth. 
Other people, if they but knew i.t, talked themselves 
into my hands. What is more I was familiar with several 
languages. 

‘Now at the end of World War I paper was at 
a premium. That is to say, the prices of Canadian and 
American pulp had risen to such an extent that there 
was a fortune to be got out of pulp at a cut price. In 
Russia there was a revolution. Everything was for sale. 

‘I was asked, “Do you speak Russian?” ' 

‘I did, a little. 

‘Then would I go to Russia and conclude negotiations 
for the purchase of a huge tract of spruce forest up in 
the north? I nodded. 

‘I was to be given a draft on a Swiss bank to the value 
of twenty million dollars. It would be necessary, I was 
told, to bribe my way. They did not know, they did not 
wish to know any of the sordid details. I was to take 
carte blanche, and come back with that forest. So I 
went to Russia. Lenin had brought off his coup d’etat, 
and the White Armies were fighting on every front. 
The Reds wanted supplies. Swiss gold, and a go- 
between authorized to make a deal could have what 
he wanted. I bought the forest for twelve million. As 
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I was entitled to, I kept the change. Everybody was 
happy. 

‘And still I was a nobody, repulsive to myself and 
everyone else. Mine was the type of shyness that makes 
people angry, or frightened. 

‘In Danzig I met a man who had inside knowledge 
of what they now call Bactrian oil, which was then an 
unexploited field in the Near East. For some reason I 
made a tremendous impression on him. I could come 
in on the ground floor if I could raise ten million in 
gold. He could get control of the Bactrian fields for 
fifteen million. 

‘I had met the family of the Countess Tannenbcrg- 
Brzeski. They were rich, but they were poor. Their 
capital was frozen. 

‘The Countess, in those days one of the beauties of 
Europe, was not long a widow. She said to me, “Little 
man, I put the following proposition to you - not be¬ 
cause you please me, but because you make me re¬ 
member that the best die first and only mice like you 
survive the crash of civilizations. Marry me, make me 
and my child citizens of America, and then you, as an 
American, can get loose some of my unhappy father’s 
capital.” 

‘It was as romantic as that. 

‘I married her, got two or three millions of capital 
away by spending a hundred thousand gold dollars for 
bribes. So I bought into Bactrian. Was the man I had 
met in Danzig a crook after all? No. He was honest as 
daylight. The Bactrian fields are still among the richest 
in the world. 

‘The tiny royalty I now draw yet amounts to a stag¬ 
gering sum every year. 



‘Somehow it had got about that I was a man of super¬ 
human shrewdness. I did not argue. A deal in Army 
surplus fell into my lap. I negotiated with no less a man 
than Basil Zaharoff. He admired my complete tacitur¬ 
nity, being himself a silent man. But he was powerful. 
Yet I got from him at a discount some cannon, machine- 
guns, and five hundred thousands rifles, to say nothing 
of ammunition, and some I sold to Russia, and some I 
sold elsewhere, in exchange —for what? Some of the 
very money I had paid for the forest, and a quantity of 
jewels. 

‘I have no time to explain to you how such matters 
work. You are a well-read girl, but still you will never 
know the economies of Crisis. In Crisis, if you are blood¬ 
less enough to be Vere Reeve, and nobody wants you, 
and you have money, and you want nobody-it is in 
your lap, because it is in the lap of the gods. You are 
a kind of god. 

‘But such wanderings are perhaps for some other 
time. Perhaps. You are going to ask me how Vere Reeve 
and Prince Dolgorucki became one. I will tell 
you. 

‘At that time I was not inaccessible. I tried to be, 
but I could not be, because I was — by inadvertence, as 
I have told you — a money man. I lived all alone (I have 
always been alone), in the Hotel Varsovienne in Vienna. 
Try, dear young lady, in the little time left to us, to 
understand that in an impoverished period a weakling 
with a bit of bread is a mouse in a rat-hole. I tried to 
conceal myself, going about my business. But with that 
sudden sharpness of perception peculiar to epileptics. 
Prince Dolgorucki found me out and approached me 
exactly in the manner of Dostoevsky’s “Idiot”. He said. 
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“You are rich. I am poor. Will you give me some 
money?” 

‘I gave him a few banknotes — to the value, as I guess, 
of a ham sandwich, although the denominations were 
in the millions. He thanked me most graciously and 
said that he wanted a lot of money. Could he be my valet? 

‘Valet I What did I want with a valet? Still not talk¬ 
ing I shook my head. This wisp of a man Dolgorucki - 
the last of the Tula Dolgoruckis, pulled out his papers - 
a bundle of passports, et cetera - and said, “I will sell 
you my identity if you like.” 

‘Any such papers were valuable then. I put down five 
five-dollar gold pieces; added a sixth. He snatched the 
money up, gave me his documents, and ran out of the 
room, a man without papers. 

‘When I learned that he had been robbed in a gamb¬ 
ling house and picked up in a gutter beaten to death 
with an iron bar . . . dear child, it was as if a big cold 
hand had closed on my heart. 

'Later, as affairs grew greater and greater I knew that 
some time it must fall to the lot of Vere Reeve to dis¬ 
appear. I say, to disappear anywhere, anywhere out of 
the world! 

‘Hence, being a nobody, I invented Otto my dog. 
Prince Dolgorucki's papers were in order. Vere Reeve 
got him asylum in the United States. 

‘But I was Otto. Look where you will, the finger¬ 
prints of Dolgorucki upon every licence and document 
you care to examine are the prints that would be made 
by the ten fingers before you. 

'At last I had a friend. 

‘But I know that, being a woman you want to know 
all about my wife. Do you not?’ 
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L ILY STAR CLARKE said, ‘Well, I didn’t find her 
i very sympathetic . . 

‘You didn't? Why, neither did I,” said the old man. 
‘I was never given to emotion. But Irma-Thelma 
Ekaterina Apolonja de Tannenberg-Brzeski was, I 
believe, the only living creature I ever hated.' 

‘She said Otto loved her daughter and her too,’ said 
the girl. 

‘She said that, did she?’ The old man sighed most 
profoundly. ‘A child? A sick child? An unhappy child? 
Who would not love a child?’ 

‘But the Countess said she did,’ said Lily Star Clarke. 
‘It is a lie. That woman loved nothing and nobody, 
least of all Tania. She did not want a girl. Her imagina¬ 
tion rode with the cavalry, alongside that unhappy 
husband of hers, Brzeski. And him, too, she kept at a 
distance; only she might have embraced his corpse, per¬ 
haps. Death towered in her filthy imagination. She was 
- I dare say she still is - some discreet sort of nympho¬ 
maniac. She wanted the girl to be a boy, a long- 
legged Major of Cavalry . . . only he would have to 
die, you know, to complete her picture. I always 
thought there must be some good in me, since all my 
instincts were against that pale widow! . . . You know, 
perhaps, that she could not bear the sight of me? Now 
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I do not blame her for that, because I am nothing much 
worth bearing the sight of. But she should have pitied 
me, at least. And she was bound - yes, young lady, she 
was bound by the laws of nature - to cherish the feeble 
baby.’ 

‘I thought she did.’ 

‘No. She had picked up a bit of Nietzsche. Man was 
only a bridge between Beast and Superman - such non¬ 
sense as that. Like so many such ice blondes, with long 
legs, great busts, tiny hips, arrogant eyes, ringing voices 
- the woman was a neurotic.' 

‘I am not very keen on that type myself,' said Lily 
Star Clarke, casually folding her arms. ‘To come back 
to the little girl.’ 

‘Presently,’ said the old man. ‘I am telling you a story 
the like of which you never heard before and will never 
hear again, I hope. The little girl Tania is the least of 
it. Inna hated Vere Reeve because she was beholden to 
him. She hated him because he was insignificant. She 
often said: “Good God, where I come from we bait fish¬ 
hooks with better than he!” Not that she ever let me 
touch her. Forgive me. I am so old and tired and you 
are so voting and fresh that such subjects seem purely 
academic. It simply drove me deeper into mvself.’ 

Flic girl said, compassionately, ’I know the type. Any 
emotion goes in a triangle from the diaphragm up or 
down. They half -scream or have half an orgasm or half- 
pee in their pants. I have read about it.’ 

In the case of this most detestable—’ the old man 
began, hesitantly. 

Soothingly, the girl said, ‘It was hysteria, and. accord¬ 
ing to definition, therefore came from the womb. If you 
may call the whole pelvic complex-and goodness 



knows what else - a hystera. You employed a horrid 
little man named Hines to be present upon a hysterical 
occasion, involving Gwyn Tattam.’ 

The old man nodded. 

Frowning, she said, ‘I do not like anybody involved 
in this filthy mess. But I am a doctor’s daughter, and 
I’ll get to the end of it . . . One thing only, and give 
me your hand upon it — in your character of Otto did 
you truly cherish and comfort that sick child? Upon 
your honour, now! * 

'My heart went out to her. Upon my honour I loved 
the child dearly, you most excellent young lady! And 
if she had lived I give you my word that I should have 
stood by - even though her mother made my flesh creep 
and I made hers crawl.’ 

‘This is something I wanted to know,’ said Lily Star 
Clarke, ‘because the more I talk to you the darker this 
story gets. Tell me just what happened that night.’ 

'Night? What night?’ 

‘After your stepdaughter died and Hines caught the 
Countess (as he says) like a hairy great bird-eating 
spider in adultery, naked, with Gwyn Tattam. Where 
was Otto?’ 

‘Following his master - London, Stockholm, Rome—’ 

‘This I have heard. Go on.’ 

‘At least the news of the physical presence of E. Vere 
Reeve had to be circulating on certain European ex¬ 
changes, you must understand.’ 

‘But Gwyn Tattam was your mouthpiece. Knowing 
that Tattam might just as well have stayed in Paris, or 
wherever it was — having your own planes and trains 
and all the transportation in the world at your com¬ 
mand, couldn't you have spared whatever time it took •• 
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you being a sort of ghost - to sit at the bedside of a 
dying child?’ 

‘My dear, I did.’ 

‘Then where was Otto?’ 

‘You know that I am Otto.’ 

‘And Tattam?’ the girl asked. 

’I am also Gwyn Tattam,' said the old man. 

There was a shocked pause. Then the girl said, ‘You 
arc telling me that you divorced your wife for being 
caught in adultery with yourself! With her own 
husband!’ 

‘I beg pardon-with Gwyn Tattam.’ 

‘But you are Gwyn Tattam!’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘But why? What for?’ was all Little Snowdrop could 

say. 

The old man said, ‘Eh? You haven’t heard the half 
of it vet.' 

4 

Little Snowdrop said. ‘Why? I must know what for.' 

In whatever character he was speaking, the old man 
said. ‘Otto, a great reader, could quote you metaphysics 
and abstractions from Juan de la Cruz down to Chester¬ 
ton's Lather Brown. There was a story in which that 

4 

podgy- priest thought he saw Hell, because he had found 
the truth and truth made no sense—’ 

‘Order!’ the girl cried. ‘I call you to order. If truth 
makes no sense, you have found a lie. not the truth. I 
read what you and your Otto are talking about. A dead 
man’s head was lost. The golden name of God was 
scraped out of a prayer book. It was not that the truth 
made no sense, sir; it was that sense made no truth. You 
are an old actuary—’ 

‘Old. quite old, yes; and an actuary.’ 
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‘I was speaking,' said Lily Star Clarke, in her large 
unhurried voice, ‘I was speaking not directly to you. 
Fact and truth are two sides of a picture. Truth must 
make sense. Chesterton was telling a story. His detective 
could not correlate a few bits and pieces. That was 
written for the benefit of the reader. He zuill return the 
head after he has removed the gold from the teeth, says 
Father Brown, watching Gow striding towards the 
graveyard in a top hat, carrying a shovel.’ 

‘Yes, yes, so it was in the story,' the old man said. 

She said, ‘We were talking of Hell.' 

‘Child, I speak as an old accountant. Hell? A few 
digits that won’t add up; but they must, you know.' 

‘They ought to. Must isn’t the word, and I don’t 
believe in Hell. Hell? Listen, Otto—’ 

‘Yes, call me Otto. Thank you. I am a kind sort of 
old man, really.’ 

She said, ‘You are in Hell, in case you don’t know. 
A penny over or under the balance of the books. Of a 
financier’s books. Still, books can be cooked, and as far 
as I am concerned you talk in dreams. Hell, paper - I 
am sick and tired of your dreams. I asked you a simple 
question: Why and what for?’ 

‘But you aren't angry with me?' the old man asked. 

‘I am worse — I’m indignant. I came out to find E. 
Vere Reeve, and what do I get? You, a figment - less 
than a figment - and a stink that makes my heart sink, 
God forgive you and everybody else in the Categories! ’ 

The old man said, ‘You haven’t begun to hear the 
story yet, you know.’ 

'I'm not so sure,' she said. 

‘Oh, do hear what there is of the rest of it, because 
then you may get to the core of the matter.’ 
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A S long as she lives the girl they called Little Snow¬ 
drop will remember the events of the ensuing 
hour. 

First, the old man E. Vere Reeve, who was also Gwyn 
Tattam and the toothless Dostoevskian watchdog, his 
own humble servant Otto, went to a sombre great Buhl 
desk and pressed some detail of tortoise-shell and silver 
inlay. A drawer sprang open where a drawer had no 
right to be — not out of the front but out of the side of 
the desk. The girl said, ‘That’s cunning! It must cut 
across the real drawer in from. They don’t do work like 
that nowadays.' 

Absurdly delighted by this remark the old man 
wrinkled his face in a smile of extraordinary sweetness 
as he said, ‘My darling child! I will give you the desk 
if you want it. It used to belong to Fouch£ who was 
Chief of Napoleon’s Secret Police.' 

‘No, thank you. I have a funny feeling about places 
and things. Something soaks into them,' the girl said, 
‘and Fouch£ was a dirty dog. Give me a plain table. I 
hate secret drawers . . .’ 

But he was busy taking out little boxes of various 
shapes and sizes. The last one he put down upon the 
immaculate surface of the desk was a heavy one, flat, of 
red morocco, wonderfully tooled and embossed. Such a 





box, Lily Star Clarke thought, must have been made for 
some especially treasured personal jewellery. 

Having his boxes arranged in order, he said, ‘I know 
this isn't nice, my dear, and I beg your pardon.’ He 
picked up one of the little boxes and opened it. She 
saw, bedded in velvet, a set of false teeth. ‘Do excuse 
me,’ he said; and slipped them into his mouth with the 
shy, swift gesture of a man accustomed to such matters. 
‘These are Vere Reeve’s teeth,’ said he. ‘I mean these 
are my very own. They are not pretty, but I am truly 
at home with them. The teeth of a rodent you may 
remark? Ah, but I can talk with them; the little I talk. 
And the little I eat, I can eat with them. Forgive me, 
child, if I now look like a rat?’ 

‘Not a bit like a rat. A kind of chipmunk, perhaps. 
My father was a doctor, you know . . .' Something told 
her that she was talking against time. She went on, 
‘That is a very bad bite you have, as they say, with those 
splayed incisors.' 

‘Yes, an ugly bite, a bad bite. But not so bad as 
this—’ 

He sprang open another little box. It was somewhat 
more than a set of false teeth she saw revealed. A 
masterpiece of prosthetics, it represented something like 
an artificial lower jaw, undershot, bridged, strongly 
toothed, discreetly filled in places with bright gold. 

He said, ‘These are Gwyn Tattam’s. Pardon me if I 
do not demonstrate. I hate them . . . And here are 
Tattam's glasses. Just the sort of glasses his kind wears 
-the frame alone must weight half a pound, as becomes 
an executive and an administrator under Vere Reeve. 
The lenses, I may say, are clear glass. Otto, as you know, 
went in for pince-nez. Also clear glass. The miserable 
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billionaire Vere Reeve wore pebble lenses in an old- 
fashioned silver frame. They magnified his eyes, but he 
couldn’t see through them. For, to deal frankly with 
you, old as I am I need no spectacles — except to read 
fine print. A little astigmatism, nothing more.’ 

Excuse me. I want why’s and wherefore’s and you 
offer me props,’ the girl said sturdily. 

‘Young lady, I stand corrected,’ the old man said. 
... I have told you that time was when I mingled 
with the Bolsheviki. I give you my word that Lenin and 
Trotski meant less to me than Hitler and Hess meant 
to Krupp. Still, caution was ever my watchword. Hence, 
when Stalin said to me in 1922, “Forget democracy. Let 
us have a drink and a good laugh at the illusion you call 
freedom. You are involved in the Revolution. Brother, 
the Revolution is not a play where you can put your 
hat on and walk out into the street after the first act, if 
the script is not to your liking. If you are in, comrade, 
that is where you are — in.” 

‘I spoke to him as follows: 

Josef Vissarionovitch, call me comrade or anything 
you like. But I am not in any revolution. I am an 
actuary, an accountant, an agent, a man of business — 
what is known as bourgeois.” 

Then he said, “Yes, yes - good, good; wait and see, 
wait and seel This Revolution is not an affair of 

frontiers, comrade. You will find out how far in you 
are, brother.” 

I held my tongue. Later, examining myself, I made 
something like a soliloquy, such as this: Everett Vere 
Reeve, You are imperilled. In what jeopardy? In danger 
of burning up in the open daylight. You may be no¬ 
body s brother, nobody’s comrade. You have become 
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rich and influential by the sheer force of your non¬ 
entity, your perfect nobody-ishness. At all costs this 
must be preserved . 

‘In the meantime, as you must know, my Dostoevs- 
kian idiot, my Otto had come into being. You call me, 
perhaps, a secretive little man, a furtive little man. I 
beg no pity when I call myself an unhappy little man. 
You know that I am nothing. Being nothing, where is 
“alone” — which is the way I want to be? Nowhere? Ah, 
but it is my own nowhere. This I have always craved, 
child — just to be myself, a nobody/ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘You can’t be nobody and no¬ 
where, with a billion dollars.’ 

‘Excuse me, miss — it costs me much more to be no¬ 
body than to be Somebody. Believe me; anybody with 
a few dollars in his pocket in this town or any other 
town can wipe his enemy off the face of the earth so 
that it is as if he never was. But it is almost impossible 
for a known man — even an insignificant man — to wash 
himself away. 

‘There is something about you which makes it easy 
for a man to talk. As I mentioned before, I have some¬ 
thing of that same virtue; only in my case the people 
who let down their back hair hanker after money. This 
was my downfall — everybody’s lust for money, every¬ 
body’s worship of money, everybody’s hope to get it. 
You have something better, but there is no time to talk 
of that. I say, no time! ’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘I have all the time in the 
world—’ 

‘Don’t say that. You have not. Upon my soul, you 
have not! ’ The old man caressed his boxes. His fingers 
lingered in the embossing of the biggest box. He said. 
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‘Take some more of that wine, if you like the stuff, and 
let me go on.’ 

‘All right. But Mr Tattam used to lap up his share, 
unless Otto misinformed me.’ 

‘What he drank he paid for, the swine Tattam.’ 

‘Just when did he come into the picture?’ she 
asked. 

The old man said, ‘Dear God, can’t you see that 
Tattam was born when E. Vere Reeve — the shyest man 
in the world — had to have Associates? Let me explain, 
ever so briefly. Not long after the War against the 
Revolution, trade relations with Russia were picked 
up again by the rest of the world. It was useless, in those 
days, to attack one-fifth of the earth’s surface from 
frontiers. Denikin, Koltchak and the rest withdrew. I 
had my eye on the Baron von Ungern-Sternberg in the 
East, for he might have roused China; only he went 
crazy and they hung him from a lamp-post. Oh, Vere 
Reeve dealt with them all, from Budapest to Vladi¬ 
vostok and from the Baltic to the Black Sea! But 
diplomacy and politics had their turn, and all of a 
sudden there was the Russian trading organization: 
Arcos, with its book centre Kniga, in England — and 
exchanges of currency, soap, ambassadors, yellow 
Caucasus apples, tobacco, trade representatives, objets 
d'art, consulates, and all that kind of muck. There was 
Amtorg, which means everything and nothing, and a 
burst of Communist shopkeeping, if you will excuse 
the phrase. It was peaceful, at first.' 

The girl said, ‘As I see it, your revolution was almost 
respectable until it tucked its shirt into its pants.' 

‘You put it succinctly, but it was not my revolution. 
I made no revolution.' 
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‘Oh yes, you did/ she said, ‘one little timorous beast 
like you makes half a dozen Stalins possible. Let’s fore¬ 
go the argument, if you please. I am here to find out 
about you.’ 

The old man said, ‘Yes. I stand corrected. You put 
me to rights. Historically speaking do not call me E. 
Vere Reeve Associates — call me Messrs If, But, and 
Perhaps . . . When their revolution wore proletarian 
washed-out blue smocks and wore toe-rags for boots, 
that was one thing. I should have guessed what was 
coming when Lenin - a good middle-class theoretician - 
clung to his collar and tie. I might have known that the 
time would come when your revolution would go to 
Rome for lounge suits, like Khrushchev. There is some¬ 
thing terrifying when, as you say, a proletarian revolu¬ 
tion tucks its shirt in and dresses itself up like a busi¬ 
nessman. The revolution, then, identifies itself with the 
bourgeoisie. Then it becomes a shopkeeper’s revolution, 
like the French Revolution. A traders’ uprising, my 
dear. There never was a workers’ revolution. Revolu¬ 
tions come from the middle. And when the bourgeois 
make a revolution something has got to go! 

‘In common with the rest, I fancied for a time that 
here was some comparatively little affair. I was relieved 
when trade relations were resumed. Here was some¬ 
thing like what they used to call a Good Business 
Administration. But with the resumption of trade, 
there had to be a banker.' 

‘You were that banker?’ asked Lily Star Clarke. 

‘I was that banker. The situation was palmed on me 
like a card in a trick. Think of a card. Yes, yes, but you 
are thinking of no card - you are being dealt a card . . . 
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and the card you thought you thought of is in your 
waistcoat pocket.’ 

The old man sighed, in great distress. The girl said, 
‘Everything else notwithstanding, do you give me 
your word of honour that you loved the little girl 
Tania?' 

‘She loved Otto, who taught her to play dominoes 
and showed her card tricks. And Otto loved her in re¬ 
turn. Vere Reeve loved nobody, and nobody loved him.' 

‘ The Countess: Was she often unfaithful to her 
second husband?’ 

‘Only that once after the child died.' 

‘But I thought you said—’ 

‘She had a chambermaid. No more of that! ’ 

‘But in his character of Gwyn Tattam, E. Vere Reeve 
actually did—’ 

In his character of Tattam, Vere Reeve, for the first 
and last time in his life could have. Then those flash¬ 
bulbs went off.' 

‘Is this why you have such a dislike for poor little 
Mr Hines?’ 

‘Possibly, yes,’ said the old man, looking at the floor. 

But to proceed with what I was saying. Inch by inch, 
line by line, degree by degree, this famous revolution 
went underground. I could name you — but we have no 
time — a hundred men in the highest reaches of big 
business who are in the Communist Revolution as a 
business proposition. “The State will last my time — 
after me the Deluge’’ — that’s the motto. 

‘But I am saying to you again — I saw the handwriting 
on the wall when Stalin was the man Lenin called “the 
outstanding mediocrity of the Party’’— and it was then, 
dear heart, that I knew that the time would come 
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when the little go-between Vere Reeve would have to 
eliminate himself. 

‘Of the nobody whose passports and documents I had 
in hand, I made a living entity. Otto. He was to be 
something to hide behind. Give Otto enough to live on 
and he could be happy in any comer, given a familiar 
chair and something to read. Prince Myshkin, the Idiot.’ 

Lily Star Clarke said, ‘I don’t like Dostoevsky. But 
go on.’ 

‘I am getting diffuse in my haste,’ the old man said. 

‘What’s the hurry?’ 

‘I will tell you what the hurry is in just a minute . . . 
The humble servant, the toothless dog Otto was not 
enough. The revolution needed a banker. The banker 
was Reeve. Reeve had to have a personal assistant to 
talk to people. He invented Tattam. Reeve was the 
most retiring little fellow in the world. He knew that 
the time was coming when he might have to retire 
from the world. Not that snappy brute Tattam, oh no! 
So Otto waited on Vere Reeve. He slid away to the back 
part of his building in his curtained limousine, got into 
his private elevator and went up thirty floors to his 
private suite. Vere Reeve was available to sign only 
the most vital of documents. Tattam talked for him. 
Do you understand?’ 

She asked, ‘Where does the Canadian Dubucq come 
in?’ 

‘Oh, him? Dubucq, that surly creature? He had to 
help Tattam kidnap the financier Vere Reeve, don't 
you see?’ 

‘Where is he now?’ asked Lily Star Clarke. 

The old man said, ‘I must have forgotten to men¬ 
tion— I am also Guy Dubucq.’ 
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S O saying, the old man appeared to want to elicit 
at the very least a breath of astonishment, a gasp. 
He sat back with the air of a player who has done some¬ 
thing subtle with a card. The girl gazed at him in sur¬ 
prise and said, ‘Whoever you thought you were fooling, 
it wasn’t me. What you say figures. What you say must 
figure, or else that madness “The Truth makes no 
sense” makes sense; which is out of the question. I will 
tell you the honest truth — I am simple-minded, I hate 
paradox, because I believe in more things than I dis¬ 
believe in. Let me warn you, Otto: don’t make me 
mad now. I beg you, please don't do it I ... Need¬ 
less to say Dubucq’s teeth are in another of those little 
boxes?’ 

Solemnly nodding, he opened a third box. Here lay 
a work of art consisting in a complicated set of plates of 
green teeth, seemingly foul enough to keep you at your 
distance. The neglect and the stains and that patina of 
rottenness which made you hold your breath on sight 
were the work of a craftsman. 

‘These things belong with Dubucq's little white 
moustache,’ the old man said. 

‘Don’t put them in,’ the girl said. ‘I am here to get 
the story of Vere Reeve. I know that I am in some 
danger, but what I start I'll finish! ’ 
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He said, ‘Danger? Danger? What do you mean by 
danger?’ 

'Sir, a man who has lived as you have lived and 
bought the people you have bought must be dangerous. 
And you are desperate, exposed, and alone with me in 
a locked house. I look young, but I am not a child. No, 
I am no longer a child,’ said Lily Star Clarke, and took 
off her tinted glasses, and dropped them and crushed 
them underfoot. ‘I am by no means a child any more. 
I have come to know something of the meaning of Dis¬ 
gust. It is not a nice way to grow up. But there seems 
to be no other way. I am sick to my stomach, but I 
swallow — I swallow. Now look here, little man. I say 
this to your face: you may have every dog in the world 
to whistle up, but you do not frighten me. Get on, get 
on, I tell you, with your mean little story!’ 

Vere Reeve said, ‘It is always little by little, sweet¬ 
heart. It was not exactly when Trotski took off his 
celluloid collar, or when Lenin rolled up his sleeves. 
It was not when Stalin affected a grey tunic. It was 
when the Party put on a lounge suit. Then I became 
afraid. Khrushchev is tailored by Ciro. Mikoyan is put 
out by Guiliano. This means crisis. The revolution 
turns gentlemanly - and this is a deadly matter, when 
sansculottes consider the cut of trousers. 

‘You keep asking me “why” and “wherefore”. I have 
told you that after a certain conversation I, Vere Reeve, 
resuscitated and developed Prince Dolgorucki. I have 
indicated that I made Gwvn Tattam out of thin air. 
I have informed you that I was also Dubucq. Now,’ 
the old man said, ‘you will tell me that all this is impos¬ 
sible. Somehow, somewhere, somebody must recognize 



Lily Star Clarke said, ‘No. Honestly, I don’t see why. 
People recognize only what they expect to see. If there 
is no definite connection there isn’t much recognition. 
You can be Vere Reeve, and Tattam, and Otto, and 
Dubucq — in different teeth and different clothes and all 
that, appearing where you weren’t expected. Why 
should anybody be any the wiser? I think it is less a 
matter of disguise (plain little man!) than being out of 
character. This kind of thing I think I understand. 
But there are holes. Do, please, fill in.’ 

He said, ‘It is ever so long a story — it is far too long 
a story to tell. Bless your heart, you don’t yet know the 
tedium of a twice-told tale. Nor will you ever, thank 
God . . . To fill you in, in rough! When bast slippers 
give place to shoes for a hundred dollars, and when the 
embroidered neckband is replaced by a hand-painted 
necktie — watch your step I It is at about this point 
that uproar gives way to ratiocination. Then, God 
help you, the revolution is in business. I mean to say 
that the revolution is on Wall Street, on Madison 
Avenue, on Broadway. I do hope you follow me, you 
sweet child. We have so little time.’ 

She said, ‘Oh, I don’t know. I feel at my ease, and 
with plenty of time to spare. As the Portuguese sailors 
say: “There is always God.” ' 

He pounced on this, asking, ‘No — seriously — do you 
believe in God?’ 

‘Yes. Ask me why and I will ask you why not.' 

‘Is God good?’ 

‘I have looked up His references.’ 

‘But I am evil?’ 

‘You are a perfect little horror, Mr Vere Reeve.' 

‘Yet you believe that God is good, and all-powerful?' 



*Yes/ 

‘All-good and all-powerful?’ 

‘Certainly/ 

‘Yet I am evil?’ asked E. Vere Reeve eagerly. 

‘You are/ 

‘Wait a bit. A God, good and all-powerful. He 
permits the existence of Vere Reeve? What way do you 
reconcile this?’ 

The girl said, ‘In God’s name, little man, how 
the devil dare / reconcile? Is God an actuary? Is 
God an insurance company? Is God a bookkeeper? A 
Mr E. Vere Reeve, a Tattam, a Lenin, a Dubucq, or 
what you will? God forbid that there should be any 
such God l All-good, all-powerful, I must believe; and 
still reconcile myself to the likes of you? Yes. So I do, 
and in God’s truth so I will. Because supposing that 
God is all-knowing and all-powerful and all-good I must 
concede that He knows Eternity. I have only Time. He 
knows the next move in this terrible Game. I don’t. 
The end of it is not to be imagined. And so you are . . / 

The old man said, ‘You are crying.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ she said, wiping her eyes with the back 
of her hand, ‘you made me/ 

He seemed to derive a certain refreshment from this, 
and went on briskly, ‘Forget God. In Turkey they used 
to say Ce que le Mussulman attrappe, Dieu I’oublie. 
Yes, we are forgotten of God, dear child, because we are 
in the Big Fist/ 

She said, ‘I am in nobody’s fist, and I wear nobody's 
collar-not for all the world, you sad little man/ 

‘I wish,' he said, sighing, ‘I wish you thought better 
of me.’ 

‘I wish I could have liked you better because I am 
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sure that you have a kind heart. I believe you truly 
loved the child. Now call me naive, but I believe, as 
my father occasionally said, that where there is love 
there is life, and where there is life there is hope. This 
is corny, perhaps? Corn is bread, and bread is good . . .' 

He said, with a certain apologetic urgency, ‘Look 
here, my dear child — you absolutely must understand 
that I never needed a billion dollars. Neither did I ever 
desire Associates. But it is impossible to keep on one 
level of good or evil, riches or poverty — if you are a no¬ 
body like me. I beg you to consider, my dear young lady, 
what earthly use an E. Vere Reeve might have for a 
million dollars, let alone a billion . . . Don't interrupt 
me because time is running short.’ 

‘What’s the hurry?’ the girl asked. 

‘Don’t sidetrack me. Nicht augem; nur Wundem — 
don’t be angry, only wonder at me. You want to know 
the sidetrack of the kidnapping? It is as simple as 
ABC. 

‘It was borne upon me, when the revolution put on 
grey flannel, that what I had been told was right. Long 
before Stalin said it Azeff said it — given a Marxian 
Revolution you may not walk in and out of it. It is a 
rat-trap. Long, long ago I was organizing my own dis¬ 
appearance. Hence, as I think I have explained, I 
needed my dog of an Otto (and I like Otto) and that 
beast of a Tattam (I hate Tattam), and that brute of a 
Dubucq, whose papers I have. Missing, believed 
drowned, having deserted his wife in Montreal. Yes, 
yes, he was drowned. I bought his papers. 

‘But you will be wondering about the five million 
dollars of kidnap money — that fortune which was to be 
deposited in a numbered account or two in Switzerland 
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and Brazil? I must be very brief-I am sorry, but I 
must be brief-dear child, excuse me. For the rest of 
your little life always remember that a billionaire does 
not carry a billion about with him in coarse notes. He 
does not necessarily have Associates, even, who could 
lay their hands on a miserable million. Money per se is 
not of much use, any more than gold or silver are. 
The physical presence of Vere Reeve was vital to the 
Associates. Oh, take my word for it, when you play 
with the revolution you play with borrowed cash on 
borrowed time. What goes in has to come out. Dear 
heart, all I wanted was my own. I tell you, I was no¬ 
body; but all I wanted was myself. 

‘My personal fortune is mediocre-a few millions 
only - as befits a mediocrity. But it was more than I 
wanted. What do I want? Out — I want out. Out 
is where I belong. But the five million of kidnap 
money would have been raised. They’d have to raise it. 
It would be paid into numbered accounts in Switzer¬ 
land, in Rio. And then - for the banks also are full of 
spies - there must be a twenty-four hour watch on those 
accounts, for years if necessary, until somebody tries to 
draw. And here’s the trick: Nobody ever does try to 
draw. The money lies inert. Tattam and Dubucq are 
gone as if the earth has swallowed them . . . and a pretty 
confusion that makes in an international group every 
one of which survives by being suspicious of his brother! 
Don’t ask me why any more, child - there isn’t much 
time. Excuse the brutality of the expression, but I was 
playing stinkfinger in too many holes. Publishing 
houses, public relations outfits, and lately if you please 
a hundred-million-dollar newspaper empire in Europe, 
India, Africa, the Caribbean! I say nothing of the 
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Bourses. I say nothing of the Black Exchange. No, I 
wanted my Idiot, my Prince Myshkin - Otto, my dog, 
myself! 

‘So Otto would have stayed here, grieving — the good 
dog! — until the house was taken away by the estate. 
But not before; and then little Otto would have to be 
taken away by force. He would howl in the neighbour¬ 
hood until at last he went away moaning, to disappear. 
For Otto has a certain little quiet place in a certain 
little seaside town where his identity has been delicately 
established. Yes, I have planned this with great care 
and patience . . . What are you laughing at?’ 

The girl said, ‘This woman you hate so much, this 
Countess — your divorce isn't valid. You are still married 
to her. She is therefore your legal heir.’ 

The old man said, ‘But who's to know, since you will 
never say a word of all this to a living soul?’ 

She said, ‘I'm sorry. If it were a personal matter no¬ 
body would get a word out of me with red-hot pincers. 
But you and your Associates are poison. I am not 
a philosopher, sir, and I am not a politician or a billion¬ 
aire or a Countess — I am a free-born woman — but as 
sure as I hope for peace and quiet I will fight you to 
the bitter end. You may hate every word I say, but I 
will defend to the death my right to say it. Vere Reeve, 
I'll expose youl * 

The old man sighed. He said, ‘To the death, yes, yes, 
to the death. This I knew.' He opened the big flat 
morocco box. After all those false teeth she half ex¬ 
pected him to bring out a wig; but he took from a bed 
of velvet a long blue revolver, beautifully chased, 
with an inlaid ivory butt. Two great tears ran down his 
cheeks as he said, ‘You are so young and beautiful — you 
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are too good to die - but you understand that I cannot 
possibly let you go from here alive/ 

In that half second she reasoned that she dared not 
stoop to pick up her umbrella with which, she thought, 
she could put the little man off balance, lunging as with 
a rapier. She thought, also, of her heavy purse. His 
thumb was on the hammer, and his finger was on the 
trigger. And then there seemed to come to her nostrils 
an outlandish odour of peeled mushrooms, fish and sea¬ 
weed — a smell of locked-up lust. It grew stronger, be¬ 
came overwhelming. 

She did not dare take her eyes off the old man’s face; 
perhaps she hoped to hold him with her gaze as beast- 
tamers are supposed to hold caged predators. Indeed, 
for a second she fancied that she had quelled him by 
the power of her eye — his eyes flickered and his face 
changed. It fell in folds while a trickle of spittle came 
out of a corner of his mouth. His hand wavered 
(although it had been steady enough until now) and 
whatever nerves activate the wrist seemed to turn to 
string, so that the hand holding the revolver drooped 
and the weapon hung loose from the trigger-guard. 

A voice like hammered iron said, ‘Drop that toy, you 
dirty little beast. Into the closet with you, and no 
supper! ’ 

The billionaire let the pistol fall. Lily Star Clarke 
turned and saw Miss Rumania, dressed in dead black - 
throat to ankle and shoulder to wrist, reeking abomin¬ 
ably of her scent and showing her great white teeth in 
the grin of a hangman. 

Behind her, mottled with anger, stood Tom Wether- 
hogg, and behind him, very pale and with an eye to the 
pistol, Hines. 
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A LITTLE earlier, Hines had followed YVether- 
hogg to Miss Rumania’s house — for this was his 
main talent; to be a shadow. But Jumbo could sense 
shadows. Suddenly he turned, caught the detective by 
the arm and muttered, ‘What are you up to, tail?’ 

‘Don't pinch my arm off. I’m standing by. I know 
Rumania. She throws acid. Leave go my arm! ’ 

‘A long cool day in hell when the likes of you stand 
by! Stand by, you say? So you shall. So help me you’ll 
stand by, peeper!’ And Jumbo leaned on the bell. 

The maid asked across a chain on the door ajar. ‘You 
have an appointment?’ 

Hines got behind Jumbo and pushed him forward. 
Wetherhogg said, ‘The gentleman from Paris, tell your 
mistress.' 

‘Miss Rumania gone have a bath.’ 

‘Get her out of it, child, get her out of it.’ 

‘Who you?’ 

‘A gentleman from Paris looking after a friend. Undo 
that door or I'll kick it down.’ 

Hines whispered, ‘Oh, be careful, do be careful! ’ 

But just then a wild kind of contralto voice was heard 
shouting, ‘Let ’em in, let ’em in!'-and as the maid 
unchained the door Miss Rumania came downstairs 
wrapped in a great bathrobe and wearing a shower-cap. 
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Her toe-nails were varnished black. ‘And who the 
hell—’ she began; then said, ‘Oh-oh!’ 

‘From Paris, looking after a friend,’ said Jumbo. 

Miss Rumania said, ‘Yes, for God's sake! Come and 
have a drink, Jumbo, and talk about old times.’ 

‘Not now,’ said Wetherhogg, ‘I’m looking after a 
friend.' 

‘ That?’ She pointed straight at Hines. 

He shook his heavy head. ‘A girl,’ said he. ‘She was 
here.’ 

She answered him directly, ‘There was a great peachy 
blonde child asking after—’ 

‘Gwyn Tattam?' asked Hines. 

‘Oh, for God's sake, what’s she to him ?’ cried Miss 
Rumania. 

Hines answered, ‘Nothing at all, darling, nothing at 
all. She’s a nice girl who wants to make her way in news¬ 
papers, and she’s on her way to Vere Reeve's house for 
a story—’ 

‘Then what the hell are you doing here?’ asked Miss 
Rumania. ‘That outfit is poison!’ 

Tom Wetherhogg said, ‘We're on our way. How 
d’you know that outfit’s poison?’ 

‘Come upstairs. I’ll talk while I dress. I can dress in 
three minutes. Jumbo —you know that I know what I 
know, and how?’ 

‘And how,’ said Jumbo. 

She looked at him hard and sadly and said, ‘I’m 
coming with you. I like that child. Come up, come up — 
I’ll talk while I dress.’ 

Hines said, ‘I wish I carried a pistol—’ 

‘I carry better.’ 

‘We have no time,’ said Jumbo. 
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‘Damn you, come up 1 ’ 

The woman Rumania tossed aside her robe on the 
stairs and tore off her cap in a snowblink of white flesh 
and an outbursting of black hair — was in her bedroom 
and had one stocking on before they caught up with 
her. Putting on the other she said, ‘Jumbo, I am an 
educated woman. High school, finishing school at the 
College Bossuet, the Sorbonne, and the brothel called 
the Sphinx. I am the lowest of the low, I am the 
whoriest of the whores—’ 

‘You are a good girl,’ said Jumbo. 

‘I hid you once. You did your stint behind the lines. 
I did mine.' 

Jumbo Wetherhogg said, ‘You helped better men 
than me.’ 

‘Possibly,’ she said, opening a bottle of pale yellow 
perfume. It gave out the rotten scent that seemed to 
permeate the house. She filled a cupped hand with the 
stuff and rubbed it into her armpits, and other places; 
shook herself; shuddered her way into some sartorial 
black austerity and made a sickle-shape of her mouth 
with one swift slash of a stick of dark red paint, saying, 
as she chewed it into form, ‘The low to the lowest . . . 
Who d’you think my customers are? Dear God, do you 
think they dare use their own names? And am I a fool? 
No, I am not a fool . . 

‘No, you are not a fool,' said Jumbo. 

‘I am a tart. Nobody tells the truth to a tart . . . And 
nobody can keep the truth from a tart . . .' She had 
her shoes on, and was shrugging her way into a black 
fur stole. ‘How in hell could a man with Tattam’s pre¬ 
dilections be the sort that comes out of the night and 
lays his boss’s wife? Let’s go.’ She slapped a black velvet 
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cap on to her big black head. ‘Reeve was posing as 
Tattam,’ she said. 

‘In your house, naturally,’ said Hines. 

‘Naturally.’ 

‘You’re a strange girl,’ said Jumbo Wetherhogg. 

Hines sniggered, ‘Body by Ingres; head by Lautrec.' 

Ignoring him the woman said to the other man, ‘I am 
a prostitute who specializes in queers.’ 

‘I wonder why,’ said Jumbo, with a half-sigh. 

‘Why? Why is a psychiatrist? Because there’s money 
in the queer — the dirtier the dirt the better the pay, 
and all the more to learn in case you have a taste for 
learning; especially on my couch. I was always inquisi¬ 
tive by nature, and a whore by vocation before I had 
a hair on my body.’ 

Giggling, Hines said, ‘You’ve come a very long 
way.’ 

Still disregarding Hines, she said, ‘I’m catharsis. I am 
the roll in the gutter which purifies. Also, I am the 
gutter. I am the mud you get homesick for. I am 
the crime and the punishment, the sin and the Con¬ 
fessional—’ 

Hines interrupted, ‘ “And I the song the Brahmin 
sings.’’ Yes, yes, sure, we’ve heard it all before. I ask, 
why are you tagging along after us? I swear there’s 
nothing in it for you.' 

She said to Wetherhogg, ‘Jumbo, you know I risked 
my neck every hour of the day and night when 
I hid you behind a false wall in the Sphinx whore¬ 
house?’ 

‘And better men - and women, too — behind the 
Enemy lines, God bless your heart! ’ 

‘We are behind lines. I like that girl Lily.’ Dialling 
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a number she said over her shoulder to Hines, ‘You’ve 
got a key to the Reeve house?’ 

‘Oh yes.’ 

‘Yes, you would.’ She ordered a taxi in three words, 
hung up, and said, ‘Listen while I talk shop. A sadist 
is dangerous; he may kill you for fun. A cornered 
masochist is worse; he’ll kill to hide, murder for shame. 
We are going to get that kid out of there. Come.' 

Hines said, ‘No violence - I can’t have violence . . .’ 
His face faded as Miss Rumania stared steadily at him. 
‘All right,’ he said. 

In the taxi Wetherhogg asked, ‘Miss Rumania, for 
God’s sake, what scent is that you put on?’ 

She answered, ‘There is no perfume that isn’t based 
on distilled filth, my friend. This costs sixty dollars an 
ounce. It stinks; it becomes me. I like it. Enough.’ 

No more was said until the taxi was stopped at some 
distance from Vere Reeve's house. Then Hines told 
them, ‘I can open the side door. We must be very quiet. 
A staircase leads to a carpeted passage. The passage 
leads to a sitting-room door.’ 

‘Locked?’ Jumbo asked. 

‘No, it doesn't lock.’ He was sweating with terror, 
now, as he opened a small green door. ‘After you,’ he 
whispered. 

Then they went stealthily up, as he directed. To the 
essence Miss Rumania got out of a bottle she now added 
a sort of musk of her own, and her face was not pleasant 
to see. Small wonder she's a specialist in her field, Tom 
Wetherhogg thought. After that they listened to the 
colloquy in the room, until the dreary voice of the old 
man within said, '/ cannot possibly let you go from here 
alive / 
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And then it was Miss Rumania who burst in first, 
magnificent in her rage and shocking in her stinking 
scent, ordering her old client into the closet. 

Even Lily Star Clarke fell back before the fury of 
that great black-and-white woman, and stood appalled 
as she slapped Vere Reeve in the face, left and right, 
saying, ‘This is on the house.’ And (most sickening of 
all) the beaten man sank back into a chair, holding 
up a hand which drooped like a spaniel’s paw, and 
simpering. 

Even old Tom Wetherhogg’s stomach turned at that; 
but he put a foot on the fallen revolver and said, ‘We 
heard you. Reeve.’ 

Hines said, ‘Got you, you bastard I ’ - and reached for 
the telephone. The woman called Rumania slapped the 
instrument out of his hand. 

‘Drop it,’ said she. 

Hines said, ‘This man is worth a fortune to me . . . 
And you too, you get a cut—’ 

‘Of what?’ said Rumania. ‘A hole in the head?’ 

She looked amused. Then Vere Reeve said, ‘What¬ 
ever anybody else has offered, I will pay double. Only 
leave me be. Treble, I'll pay treble. Only let me alone.’ 

Miss Rumania said, 'Jumbo, call Washington.’ He 
nodded. 

Hines stood aghast. Jumbo had his forefinger in the 
dial of the telephone, when the old man's face seemed 
to fall open, and he gasped, ‘That girl - she caught me 
with a pinch of dog’s hair ... I have an allergy . . . 
A glass of water, for Christ’s sake! ’ 

Lily Star Clarke brought him water in a goblet. He 
said, ‘God knows I never meant to hurt you, believe 
me.’ 
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‘I believe you/ she said, holding the glass to his lips. 

He took a little gold box out of a waistcoat pocket, 
opened it with shaky deliberation, picked out a pill; 
flicked the pill into his mouth, and swallowed it with 
a gulp of water. 

‘Now let me go/ was all he had time to say. Then it 
was as if he had been struck in the back with a great 
hammer. His body jerked backwards. He half rose, and 
fell forward. 

Miss Rumania said, with bitter scorn, ‘The corniest 
trick in the world, and you had to fall for it!' 

Jumbo had not moved except to pick up the tele¬ 
phone. Lily Star Clarke heard him saying, *. . . Yes, E. 
Vere Reeve. Cyanide, I imagine.’ He hung up, shaking 
his head sadly, and said, ‘I’m sorry. Snowdrop - you’ve 
just lost the biggest story in the world to High Security.' 

Miss Rumania muttered, ‘That’s the worst of the best 
stories. They can’t ever be told.’ She kissed the girl on 
the forehead. ‘Cheer up, child; that’s life for you. Live 
and learn.’ 

Hines said, in tears, ‘Oh, you fools! We could have 
made him pay first and turned him in later.’ 

‘Speak for yourself, little man,’ said Jumbo. ‘We don’t 
play that game; do we. Snowdrop?’ 

'No . . . But how Zelda Margate will laugh! ' she said. 

‘The laughter of fools is as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot/ Jumbo mumbled. 

‘There's still time to put the bite on Mamlock,’ said 
Hines. 

‘Shut up and sit still/ 

Then discreetly, two by two, the dim grey officers of 
Security came. 
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